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Lend-Lease Bill Advances 


The Lend-Lease Bill now on the 
second lap of its race toward the Presi- 
dent’s desk. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has ended its hearings, ap- 
proved the bill by 17 votes to 8, and 
ordered it reported to the House for 
debate. The Rules Committee, which 
decides the order in which bills are 
considered, has unanimously given the 
British-aid measure right of way. 
Speaker Rayburn said that every effort 
would be made to pass it within a 
week. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate is still holding hearings on 
the bill. Witnesses have included Sec- 
retaries Hull, Morgenthau, Stimson and 
Knox, and James W. Gerard, Ambas- 
sador to Germany when the First World 
World War began. They all urged 
prompt passage of the measure. Mr. 
Knox predicted an “all-out” Nazi in- 
vasion of Britain within 60 days. 

The bill went to the House in a 
slightly different form from that in 
which it was introduced. Many Con- 
gressmen who favored its general pur- 
pose thought that it was too sweeping 
in its provisions as regards enlarging 
the President’s powers. To meet their 
objections and in that way to speed up 
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action, Republican and Democratic 
leaders in Congress went together to 
the White House to find out what the 
President thought about some proposed 
changes. 

The committee finally adopted four 
amendments: 1. To put a two-year time 
limit on the bill; 2. To require the Presi- 
dent to consult with Army and Navy 
chiefs before leasing or lending any of 
our war material; 3. While not specifi- 
cally forbidding the use of American 
warships to convoy supplies to warrin 
nations, an amendment was pera 
that the bill does not “authorize” this; 
4. To require the President to report to 
Congress at least once every three 
months on any action he may take by 
authority of the bill. 

President Roosevelt has signed a bill 
authorizing the spending of $300 mil- 
lion on modern anti-aircraft defense for 
warships. This was the first act of the 
77th Congress to beeome law. 


Strikes in Defense Industries 


Labor and management find them- 
selves on the same side of the fence 
when it comes to passing laws against 
strikes in defense industries. 

The AFL and the CIO 
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strikes. The strike, they 
say, is labor’s chief weapon 
for the protection of its 
rights a standards. 

Now the Committee of 
Manufacturers .of the 
Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has is- 
sued a report taking very 
much the same position. 
[he Chamber would try 
to end strikes not by mak- 
ing them illegal, but by en 
couraging voluntary agree- 
ments and mediation by 
the government. 

“There is every evi- 
dence,” the report says, 
“of an increasing deter- 
mination on the part of 
both management and 
workers to develop volun- 
tary methods for the ad- 
justment of labor difficul- 
ties and thus to prevent 
production stoppage. . . . 
The National Chamber be- 
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Carlisle in Buffalo Evening News 
“You know how you are about returning things, 


Franklin.” 


THE LEND-LEASE BILL, AS CRITICS VIEW IT 


lieves that anti-strike laws 
will prove ineffective and 
that they will deny funda- 


mental rights to our workers. The 
Chamber further believes that public in- 
terest will be best served by voluntary | 
cooperation.” 

Defense production has not been seri- 
ously affected by strikes so far. But 
some officials see gathering signs of 
labor unrest in several industries. Most 
of the disputes are over union recogni- 
tion, higher wages and improved work- 
ing conditions. 

Congress is also thinking about this 
problem. The House Judiciary Commit- 
tee (Chairman Summers) is planning 
to investigate the whole question of 
labor aad defense. Legislation will 
probably be prepared on the basis of 
the committee’s findings. Representative 
Vinson of Georgia has already intro- 
duced a bill to curb strikes on naval 
defense projects and to outlaw efforts 
to compel workers on such jobs to join 
unions. 


Ford Labor Controversy 


The Ford Company submitted the 
lowest bid for 11,781 trucks wanted by 
the Army. But the $10 million order 
went to someone else. The reason for 
this, the War Department said, was that 
the Ford Company refused to abide by 
the Government’s rules about labor on 
defense jobs. 

This was the latest episode in a long 
controversy over the Ford Company’s 
labor policy. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board has ruled that the com- 
pany is a violator of the National Labor 
Relations Act. A circuit court upheld 
the NLRB. The Supreme Court is now 
considering the case. 

Because of this NLRB ruling organ- 
ized labor has protested many times 
against the award of government con- 
tracts to the Ford Company. Defense 
Commissioner Sidney Hillman recently 
protested when a $2 million-truck and 
automoblie contract was given to the 
company without labor requirements. 

Before that the Ford Company had 
received a $122 million order for more 
than 4,000 airplane engines, The 
United Automobile Workers of America 
objected to this. But the War Depart- 
ment claimed that no other company 
could do this job, so it had to go to 
Ford. 

It was considered a victory for Hill- 
man that the commission had now de- 
cided to put a labor clause in its con- 
tracts. There was.no sign that either 
Ford. or the Government would give in. 

A lawyer for the Ford Company said 
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that “the Government evidently thought 
it more important to give a sop to labor 
than to save $250,000 and time in the 
future.” President Thomas of the United 
Automobile Workers declared that the 
rejection of the Ford bid was “a just 
return” for the company’s “anti-labor 
policies and its refusal to abide by the 
laws of the United States.” 


Greek “Strong Man” 


John Metaxas, the short, fatherly- 
looking general who has been dictator 
of Greece since August 4, 1936, died on 
January 29 after a short illness. King 
George immediately appointed Alexan- 
der Korizis, Governor of the National 
Bank, as Premier to succeed Metaxas. 

The death of General Metaxas was a 
great shock to his countrymen. The 
Greeks are an independent people who 
do not usually like dictators. Metaxas 
had not been particularly popular be- 
fore the war. But he was a brilliant sol- 
dier and was largely responsible for 
planning the Greek victories over the 
Italians. This gave him great prestige 
among soldiers and civilians alike. 

Thousands of Greeks filed by their 
leaders’s body as it lay in state in the 
Athens Cathedral. His funeral was a 
striking demonstration of Greek unity. 
Half the population of Athens attended 
the solemn ceremony. The new premier 
seemed to speak for all of Greece when 
he said, addressing the flag-draped bier, 
“You have opened the road to victory. 
We shall march along inflexible and de- 
termined. We shall reach the end.” 

The Italians apparently thought that 
the Greek army would be discouraged 
by the death of their chief. Just after 
they learned the news they began a 
series of heavy attacks on all fronts with 
trench mortars, machine guns, infantry 
and airplanes. But the Greek army, its 
official spokesman said,.had “redoubled 
its will to fight.” The Italian attacks 
were repent with heavy losses. 


African Battlegrounds 


The British are now fighting the Ital- 
ians on five fronts in Africa. On each 
one the Italians are being beaten. 

Libya is the most important of these 
war zones. The British have reached the 
fertile part of that country, with bet- 
ter water supplies. They captured Derna 


after three days of hard fighting against 
a small but determined Italian garrison. 
Derna has no special value as a military 
post, but its fall is an important step 
toward domination of all eastern Libya. 
British control will become absolute if 
they take Bengazi, 155 miles to the 
westward of Derna. At last reports they 
were meeting resistance at Mekili, a 
road junction between the two towns. 

After several days of heavy fighting 
in Eritrea, British and Indian troops, 
aided by the Royal Air Force, broke 
the last Italian defenses at Agordat and 
captured that mountain railroad town. 
Latest reports from British Army head- 
quarters in Cairo, Egypt, say that the 
Italian commanders in Eritrea have 
abandoned their whole first line of de- 
fense and are falling back swiftly in 
order to avoid being trapped. 

British forces from the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan are driving the Italians back 
in northwestern Ethiopia near Gallabat. 
At the same time British patrols operat- 
ing out of Kenya are pushing into south- 
ern Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland. 
These Ethiopian expeditions are prob- 
ably meant to encourage the Ethiopian 
rebels rather than to accomplish much 
in themselves, since there are 450 miles 
of desert between them and any im- 
portant objective. 

To add to the Italians’ troubles they 
have also been attacked by the Free 
French forces of General 
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which he assured them that they would 
be victorious over England in 1941, 
“the historical year of the great new 
order in Europe.” 

His armies and armaments have been 
greatly increased, he shouted. “Our op- 
ponents will see how they have been 
improved.” Submarine and air warfare 
will be stepped up. “We have created 
certain bases from which when the hour 
comes we will take off for decisive 
blows. And that we have made good 
use of time these gentlemen will learn 
in that historic hour.” 

Hitler also warned the United States 
not to interfere with his plans. “Who- 
ever believes he will be able to help 
the English,” he said, “must definitely 
know one thing: every ship, whether 
with or without a convoy, that comes 
before our torpedo tubes will be tor- 
pedoed.” 

The Germans and the Italians, seemed 
to be encouraged by the Fuehrer’s 
speech. The Rome press thought that 
it must have frightened the United 
States into a “more realistic” attitude 
toward aid to Britain. But Congress 
showed no signs of letting up in its con- 
sideration of the “lend-lease” bill. 


Willkie Sees the War 


The Germans gave Wendell L. Will- 
kie a warm reception in London. After 
eight nights free ‘of raids, air warfare 
returned to the British capital just two 
days after Mr. Willkie’s arrival. 

“He did not bat an eye,” correspond- 
ents reported, as anti-aircraft guns 
thundered and bombs exploded heavily. 
Between raids Mr. Willkie toured Lon- 





de Gaulle. Starting from 
the Tibesti region in 
French Equatorial Africa 
by camel and motor corps, 
they: swept 400 miles 
across the wildest wastes 
of the Sahara desert into 
Libya ‘from the south. 
They sacked the oasis of 
Murzuk and annihilated 
the Italian garrison. This 
raid was a daring and 
ardous operation, chiefly 
important for the lift it 
might give to French © 
morale. 


Hitler Speaks 


January 30 was the 
eighth anniversary of the 
date on which the Nazi 
party came to power in 
Germany. The day was 
not celebrated as much as 














usual because of the war. 
But Hitler made a speech 
to the German people in 
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“I hoped I could count on that!” 
THE LEND-LEASE BILL, AS VIEWED BY FRIENDS 
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Harris & Ewing 


At one of the President’s birthday parties, Mrs. Roosevelt cut this cake with the 
help of Anna Sklepovich, Lana Turner, and Deanna Durbin. Anna is the “Cinder- 
ella Girl” who met the President because her brother played a trick on her. 


don, ruined Coventry, and other Eng- 
lish cities at the same speed with which 
he campaigned for the presidency. He 
talked with every Englishman he could 
meet from Prime Minister Churchill to 
his hotel porter. Although he is in Lon- 
don as a private citizen he has inter- 
viewed more high officials than Harry 
Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative. He made friends with 
hundreds of Englishmen in every walk 
of life. On one occasion he played darts 
with a laborer in a London pub. 

Mr. Willkie will cut his visit short by 
a day or two. He wants to get back to 
Washington to testify on the Lease- 
Lend Bill before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


River Plate Conference 


The River Plate (Rio de la Plata) is 
one of the queerest rivers in the world. 
It is nearly as wide as it is long. It is 
120 miles wide, while its length is only 
150 miles. This is because it is not really 
a river at all. It is an estuary (arm of 
the sea) at the mouth of the Parana 
and Uruguay rivers. 

Nevertheless the River Plate is an im- 
portant .body of water. For four cen- 
turies this great river system has been 
the main artery of traffic for Argentina, 
Uruguay, and southern Brazil. It is also 
the only way by which landlocked 
Paraguay and Bolivia can reach the sea. 

Those five countries are holding a 
conference in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
They are discussing ways in which they 
can cooperate with each other econom- 





cally to make up for the damage which 
the European war has done to their 
foreign trade. This is not a true Pan- 
American conference, because only five 
of the twenty-one republics of the 
Western Hemisphere are represented. 
But it is in the spirit of Pan-Ameircan- 
ism. If small regional groups like this 
can first agree among themselves, it 
may be easier later for all the American 
countries to get together. 

Unfortunately the River Plate coun- 
tries are not finding it too easy to agree. 
With only five working days left they 
still had more than forty projects to 
study. The difficulty was that many 
things which would benefit the group as 
a whole would hurt one or more of the 
individual countries. But they were still 
confident that they would be able to 
reach agreement on a sufficient number 
of projects. to make the conference a 
success. 


The Court Speaks 


The Supreme Court last week handed 
down a decision of great importance to 
millions of workers. It approved the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law, which 
was passed by Congress in 1938. 

This law regulates companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce (that is 
making products to be shipped from 
state to state). These companies are re- 
quired to pay. workers not less than 30 
cents an hour, and work them not 
longer than 40 hours each week. If a 
person works over-time he must be paid 
time-and-a half wage rates — that is, 45 









cents an hour instead of 30. In addition, 
the Law also bans the use of child 
labor.’Children under 16 cannot work 
in mining and manufacturing, and chil- 
dren under 18 cannot work in particu- 
larly dangerous industries. 

A Southern lumber company refused 
to obey the Wage and Hour Law. It 
asked the Supreme Court to declare the 
Law illegal. But all members of the 
Court decided in favor of the Law. The 
Court opinion was written by Justice 
Stone. He said Congress had a right to 
prevent the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of products made by children or 
by workers who were paid less or 


_ worked longer than the Wage and Hour 


Law allowed. 

This decision upset a 1918 ruling of 
the Supreme Court. In that year the 
Court Tothatel illegal a law banning the 
employment of children in interstate 
commerce. It said the Constitution gave 
Congress no power to ban child labor. 
Now, however, this power has been 
given to Congress. But opponents of 
child labor say this decision won't stop 
their campaign to abolish the labor of 
children by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. They say there are many com- 
panies in intrastate commerce (within 
one state), which cannot be touched 
by an interstate ban on child labor. 


The President's Birthday 


Two anniversaries came on January 
30. One was in Europe, one in the 
United States. The European birthday 
was the anniversary of Hitler's appoint- 
ment as Chancellor of Germany in 
1933. It was celebrated by air raids on 
England. And Hitler made a speech 
declaring that in 1941 “all the armed 
forces together will force a decision one 
way or another.” 

The American anniversary’ was the 
fifty-ninth birthday of President Roose- 
velt. It, too, was marked by a battle. 
But it was fought with lights and music, 
instead of bombs. It was a battle to save 
life, not to destroy it. The President has 
dedicated his birthday to the fight 
against infantile paralysis. 

This year, as in other years, birthday 
balls were held all over the country to 
raise money for the fight against this 
dreadful disease. 

The balls were the climax to a two 
weeks March of Dimes campaign for 
funds. By noon of January 30 bags of 
dimes amounting to $58,000 had been 
brought to the White House. These 
were from Washington alone. Other 
miles of dimes were stretching out in 
cities and towns all over the country. 
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IN THE 


Two Bristling Sentinels, Gibraltar and Malta, Guard 
Empire’s Lifeline, but Axis Powers Have Sworn to Break 
Their Hold on the Western Mediterranean 


lini liked to refer-to the Medi- 
terranean as Mare Nostrum 
(Our Sea). But he has not been 
able to make his boast good. His 
armies are in flight before the British 
along the African shore of “his sea.” 
The Italian navy seldom ventures 
out into its blue waters. British con- 
voys steam steadily back and forth 
between Gibraltar and Alexandria, 
carrying troops and supplies to 
Egypt and Greece. Britannia still 
rules the waves of the Mediterra- 
nean, though menaced now by Ger- 
man dive-bombers. 
It is the Royal Navy, of course, 
which enforces this rule. But a fleet 
is helpless without bases. A warship 
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can stay at sea only so long. It must 
renew its food and ammunition. 
Ships must be overhauled and re- 
paired. 

So British control of the Mediter- 
ranean depends not only on ships 
but on the two grim rocks, bristling 
with guns, which stand like giant 
traffic policemen at the western en- 
trance to the sea and at its narrow 
waist. While Gibraltar and Malta 
are in British hands the Mediter- 
ranean highway will be safe for 
British traffic. It will be open to 


other nations only at the pleasuré of: 


Britaim. And Mussolini's fleet will 
be bottled up in the Mediterranean. 

A narrow strait, forty miles long, 
joins the Atlantic Ocean and the 
western end of the Mediterranean. 
On one side of it lies Africa, on the 
other. Europe. At the southernmost 
point of Europe, where the two con- 
tinents are only twelve miles apart, 
crouches the massive stone promon- 
tory which is Gibraltar. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is :a moun- 
tain of pale gray limestone three 
miles long and 1,400 feet high. It 
lies at the end of a low sandy penin- 
sula which juts out from Spanish 
territory. A canal has been dug 
across this sandy neck, making the 
Rock literally an island. Heavy 
barbed wire and land mines separate 


British Press Combine 
GIBRALTAR from the air (above), 
looking northward toward Spain. Town 
and harbor nestle at base (left), where 
slanting mole protects Britain’s Dread- 
naughts. Partly hidden by rock is Span- 
ish village of La Linea. See map below. 


Gibraltar from the Spanish border 
town of La Linea de la Concepcion. 
Over this peninsula hangs the sheer- 
est face of the Rock. It is honey- 
combed with camouflaged, cement- 
lined galleries cut deep enough to 
protect their guns from air raids. 

Other huge guns are dotted over 
the eastern, western and southern 
faces of the Rock. Some of them 
can hurl death and destruction for 
twenty miles. And they threaten any 
hostile vessels that may try to get 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. 

On the western side of the Rock is 
the Bay of Gibraltar. Here, only five 
miles from the Spanish town of 
Algeciras across the harbor, is the 
naval base where British ships and 
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crews rest and refit behind 
the protection of chain 
booms and mines. And at 
the foot of the Rock lies 
the little city of Gibraltar, 
with a peacetime popula- 
tion of about 25,000, in- 
cluding the garrison. 

Of course these are not 
times of peace. The nor- 
mal garrison has been 
doubled. Gen. Sir Clive 
(“Jock”) Liddell, the Gov- 
ernor, has evacuated all 
civilians from the city. 
Foreigners are not al- 
lowed to land in the har- 
bor. The great cisterns of 
Gibraltar have been filled 
with 140 million gallons 
of rain water caught on 
concrete slopes on the 
steep eastern side of the 
Rock. There are oil tanks, 
mountains of food and 
ammunition, air raid shel- 
ters in huge caves and 
shafts. And everywhere 
the anti-aircraft guns are 
set up. Gibraltar is ready 
for trouble. 


Ferry boats 
in the city 


Gibraltar in History 


For more than two hundred years the 
British flag has flown over this sentinel 
of the Mediterranean. But its story goes 
much further back into history than 
that. To the Greeks, sailing up and 
down in their frail little ships, this was 
the western limit of the world. They 
called Gibraltar and the opposite moun- 
tain on the African shore the “Pillars 
of Hercules.” 

The name Gibraltar comes from the 
Arabic Jebel-al-Tarik (Hill of Tarik). 
Tarik was a Mohammedan ehieftain 
who led his troops across the strait in 
the year 711, captured the Rock and 
built a fortress there. Spain took it from 
the Moors in 1462. 

Gibraltar fell into English hands 
almost by accident. In 1704 Sir George 
Rooke had attacked Barcelona unsuc- 
cessfully. He wanted something to 
show fur his expedition, so on the way 
home he stopped off and captured 
Gibraltar. 

For years the Spanish tried to get it 
back. They attempted to take it by 
force, and they offered $10 million for 
it. The British wouldn’t surrender it and 
they wouldn't sell. The best they would 
do was to offer to exchange it for Flor- 
ida or Minorca. And the Spaniards 
would not agree to that. 

Gibraltar was not so important to the 
British as a naval base in those early 
years of the Empire as it is today. But 
they spent so much blood and treasure 
fighting for it that it became, in British 
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in the harbor of Valetta. Many buildings 
were erected by the Knights of Malta. 


eyes, something much more than a base. 
They grew to regard it as a symbol of 
empire. But always Spain has wanted 
it back. Gibraltar has been besieged 
many times, particularly fiercely in the 
Great Siege of 1778-82. 

The American Revolution was not 
fought entirely in America. While the 
English were struggling with their re- 
bellious colonists they were also fight- 
ing with the Fiench and Spanish. The 
Great Siege of Gibraltar was the ‘most 
important episode in this European part 
of our i.evolution. For four years a 
combined Spanish and French force 
tried to wrest the fortress from the grip 
of the British lion. For four years 7,000 
Britons stood off 40,000 Frenchmen and 
Spaniards. Rations ran low in the be- 
leaguered fortress. Spanish guns pound- 
ed the harbor and the Rock. They could 
not prevent British ships bringing in 
supplies and reinforcements by sea. But 
they did terrific damage to them. 

Finally, in September vf 1782 they 
were ready for the assault on the Rock 
itself. They covered their ships with 
armor made of green wood, cork and 
rawhide. Cannon were loaded into 
them. Other guns on the Spanish shore 
were trained on the harbor. But the 
British were ready for the attack. They 
heated their cannon balls in ovens, and 
hurled the red-hot metal into the 
wooden ships of the attackers. Every 
French and Spanish ship was blown up 
or burned down to the water edge. This 
was the end of the, last and greatest 
siege of Gibraltar. The Roc’. has re- 
mained since then Britain’s key position 
in the Mediterranean. 
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Britain’s Second Sentinel 


You have to sail almost a thousand 
miles eastward in the Mediterranean to 
come to Britain’s second great sentinel 
of the Inland Sea. Where the Italian 
boot juts out and the coast of Africa 
sweeps up to meet it the Mediterranean 
is only 59 miles wide. On the eastern 
side of this bottleneck lies the tiny 
island of Malta. Englishmen call Malta 
the Charing Cross of the Mediterra- 
nean. Like the Charing Cross railroad 
station in London, Malta lies at a 
bustling center of transportation. Every 
ship going east or west must pass be- 
tween Sicily and Africa, within reach of 
ships and planes based on Malta. The 
island is only 58 miles from Sicily and 
180 from the nearest point in Africa. 

Malta’s history is even longer and 
more picturesque than that of Gibraltar. 
The Phoenicians had colonies there 
900 years B. C. Romans, Byzantine 
Greeks, Saracens, Normans, Spaniards 
held it in turn. 


Home of the Maltese Cross 


In 1530 the Emperor Charles V gave 
it to the Knights Hospitalers of St. 
John. This was one of the great medie- 
val orders of Crusaders. They changed 
their name to Knights of ‘Malta and 
ruled the island’ for 250 years. 

Malta, too, had its great siege. In 
1565 the armies of Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent attacked Malta as the first step 
in their projected a of Europe. 
The Knights of St. John stood off the 
Saracen hosts for five bitter months, 
and won a victory which made the 
Maltese cross a mighty emblem of war 
all over Europe. 

But as time went on the Knights 
grew fat and helpless. They fell easy 
victims to Napoleon in 1798. He cap- 
tured the island on his way to conquer 
Egypt. French rule was brief. Three 
months later a British fleet and an army 
of Maltese rebels besieged the garrison. 
The French held out for two years, then 
surrendered. Another key point in the 
Mediterranean fell into British hands. 
It formally became part of the British 
Empire in 1814. 

There was no one to threaten Eng- 
land in the Mediterranean during the 
First World War. British and Italians 
were allies. The island of Malta was 
turned into a vast hospital for wounded 
soldiers. 

Today British preparations for 
trouble are complete. A three years’ 
supply of grain is stored in underground 
vaults. There are subterranean stores of 
munitions. The old castles of the 
Knights of Malta have been refortified. 
Hidden guns, electrically controlled 
mines, and machine gun nests guard the 
naval base at Valetta and the island's 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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LABOR’S PART IN DEFENSE 


Should “‘No Strike” Laws Be Passed During the Present Emergency, 
or Can Labor Disputes Be Settled by Voluntary Agreements ? 


N RECENT weeks the newspaper 
ages have been pered with 
Ai of strikes i! labor dis- 
putes in defense industries. These 
stoppages have aroused concern be- 
cause public opinion strongly favors 
the rapid compietion of our defense 
program. Just how serious is the 
strike situation today? 

Some labor observers say the so- 
called “strike wave” is mostly in the 
newspapers. The U. S. Labor De- 
partment reports, for instance, that 
the number of men involved in 
strikes during the first six months of 
our present program was about half 
as great as when the United States 
was actually at war in 1917. 

But there have been several impor- 
tant strikes in defense industries. 
And though they have not lasted 
long they have disturbed the public. 
Recent public opinion polls show 
that voters believe strikes should not 
be allowed to interfere with defense 
production. Accordingly, there have 
been some demands for the passage 
of “no strike” laws. One helior ex- 
pert, Dr. William M. Leiserson of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
insists, however, that a law prohibit- 
ing strikes will not abolish them. He 
believes an effort must be made to 
abolish the causes of strikes. Well, 
what is causing the labor disputes 
and strikes today? We should answer 


this question before we consider “no 
strike” laws and other methods of 
settling labor troubles. 


Wages vs. Prices 


The defense program will pour 
billiens of dollars into industry in 
the next three years. Idle plants are 
once more running full time. Thou- 
sands of men have gone back to 
steady jobs. And at such times higher 
wages are demanded by workers on 
the ground that increased business 
profits make wage increases possible. 
But business: leaders argue that there 
has been no sharp rise in the cost of 
living (food, rent, clothing prices) to 
justify demands for higher wages. 
And they fear that wage boosts will 
increase industry’s costs and force a 
rise in prices. Such a price increase, 
they argue, will hurt the thousands 
of clerks and people on fixed incomes 
whose wages are not increased. There 
were numerous wage increases in 
America during the First World War, 
but the cost of living at that time 
was rising rapidly. 

Labor leaders dispute these argu- 
ments. They say ss, So is making 
miilions in profits on Government 
contracts, and should be willing to 
share profits with the workers. And 
they add that a factory worker must 
get a high wage while he works be- 


cause he frequently is laid off for 
months at a time. 

Another point in dispute is the 
eight-hour day, 40-hour week. Busi- 
ness leaders say labor should be will- 
ing.to work more hours per week to 
speed defense production. Labor 
unions say they are willing to work 
over-time if they are paid time-and- 
a-half wage rates for this work. But 
business says time-and-a-half pay 
will increase costs too much. Labor 
then asserts that there is no reason to 
do away with the 40-hour week so 
long as there are from six to eight 
million men out of work. To which 
businessmen reply that the shortage 
is in skilled labor—tool and die 
makers — and that this is why work- 
ers must be willing to work more 
than 40 hours. One labor leader then 
pointed out that right in Detroit, one 
of the largest tool and die shops in 
the world had less than 300 men at 
work out of a peak force six months 
ago of almost 3,000. “Every day,” he 
added, “I get word from tool makers. 
They want to know where all the 
defense work is... .” 


More Planning Needed? 
Labor argues that the “bottleneck” 
in defense production is not so much 
in machines and trained workers as 
in planning. President Philip Murray 
of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 











Philip Murray, who re- 
cently succeeded John 
L. Lewis as President of 
the C.1.0. He has re- 
cently advanced a plan 
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zations insists that Government defense 
orders are being given to a few large 
companies while thousands of small 
plants remain idle. “Labor has proved,” 
he said, “by surveys that there is great. 
production capacity (machines) still 
unused, and that many millions of un- 
employed remain to be put to work.” 
Several weeks ago Walter Reuther of 
the United Automobile Workers Union 
— a C.1.O. union — outlined a plan 
to use the idle machines and plants of 
the automobile industry to produce 500 
airplanes a day. Aviation experts gen- 
erally argue that the Reuther plan is 
unworkable. They say that airplane 


engine parts are too complicated to be: 


made in most auto tool plants. They 
also argue that airplanes are harder to 
make in large numbers than automo- 
biles. But U. A. W. officials insist that 
there are idle machines and workers in 
the automobile industry, and that they 
can be turned to production of airplanes 
or airplane parts. 

More recently, Philip Murray of the 
C.1.0. outlined another far-reaching 
plan to speed up defense production. 
The plan would be applied to the iron, 
steel and tin production industry. It 
calls for the formation by President 
Roosevelt of an Industry Council con- 
sisting of an equal number of members 
from steel companies and the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, with a 
Government member as chairman. This 
council would oversee the whole in- 
dustry and send defense orders where 
they can best be filled. At present, 
Murray charges, a few large steel com- 
panies have more orders than they can 
fill while small companies are opera- 
ting at half capacity. He warns that if 
“the disorganized state of the industry” 
continues there will be serious short- 
ages of steel. Some businessmen think 
labor has no right to tell them how to 
run their plants. But others look upon 
the Murray and Reuther plans — 
whether good or bad — as signs that 
labor is anxious to contribute to the de- 
fense program. 


The Right to Organize 


Many strike threats concern labor’s 
right to organize unions and bargain col- 
lectively with employers. This right was 
guaranteed in the Wagner Act of 1935, 
which established the National Labor 
Relations Board. The Board protects 
unions from anti-labor employers. It 
also holds elections in plants to deter- 
mine what union is favored by the work- 


_ ers. The Board has made considerable 


progress in getting employers to sign 
contracts (agreements fixing wages and 
hours, etc.) with unions. But many em- 
ployers insist that the Wagner Act is 
“one-sided.” They say it tells employ- 


‘ ers what they cannot do, but puts no re- 


sais 


Striking members of the United Automobile Workers Union picket the Vultee A 
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craft plant at Downey, California. Work on plane orders for the United States and 
Britain was halted until a compromise wage raise was accepted by the workers. 


strictions on unfair labor unions. Unions 
reply that any employer who signs a 
labor contract with them will be treated 
fairly. 


The U. A. W. in Action 


The United Automobile Workers 
have launched a drive to organize 
unions in the aircraft industry. They 
point out that aircraft workers have an 
average hourly wage of 73.8 cents 
against the auto industry's 95.4 cents. 
So they are organizing the workers to 
demand a contract raising aircraft 
wages. The U. A. W. also is continu- 
ing its campaign to organize workers 
of the Ford Motor Company. Ford is 
the only large automobile manufac- 
turer who has refused to: deal with the 
U. A. W. In this connection the U.A. W. 
has denounced the War Department 
for granting defense orders to Ford, 
who has been ruled a violator of the 
Wagner Act. The C.I.0. likewise pro- 
tests the award of huge orders to the 
Bethelehem Steel Company, also-ac- 
cused of violating the Wagner Act. 


A.F.L. — C.LO. “Civil War” 


Other strike threats involve contests 
between the C.I.O. and the American 
Federation of Labor. These rival labor 
organizations have been fighting it out 
since 1935. The A. F. L. is controlled 
by craft unions — which contain skilled 
men doing the same work regardless of 
the industry they are in. The C.L.O. 
favors industrial unions — which con- 
tain all workers (skilled and unskilled ) 
in an industry regardless of the work 
they do. The A.F.L. accuses the C.I.O. 
of trying to invade an industry and 
swallow up the A.F.L. craft unions of 
skilled workers. The C.I.O. replies 
that the A.F.L. is setting. up rival 
unions in industries already organized 
by the C.1.0. Both organizations have 
accused the N.L.R.B. of unfairness each 
time it has sought to settle one of the 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. disputes. This labor “civil 
war” has caused strikes in several de- 
fense plants. Even pro-labor observers 
fear that the continuation of this “civil 
war” will bring public demands for 
drastic laws crippling both the A.F.L. 
and C.I.O. 


“No Strike” Bills 


Chairman Sumners of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee recently announced 
that the “entire labor situation in de- 
fense industries and projects” would be 
studied. This Committee is examining 
several drastic bills to-ban strikes dur- 
ing the present emergency. Last week 
Chairman Carl Vinson of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee introduced a 
bill to regulate labor unions working 
on naval supplies. The bill is worded so 
that it might be applied to all defense 
plants. It declares that no worker em- 
ployed in such plants will be required 
to join a labor union. (Unions, of 
course, fear this rule will give anti- 
union employers a chance to weaken 
them.) The bill also sets up labor 
boards to settle all disputes between 
workers and employers. (Unions don't 
mind voluntary settlement of disputes, 
but they are afraid this bill may force 
them to accept the decision of these 
labor boards. ) " 

Both the C.I.0. and A.F.L. are fight- 
ing “no strike” laws and other restric- 
ticns. But they are assuring the public 
that labor has no intention of slowing 
up the defense program. President Wil- 
liam Green of the A.F.L. said it has 


_ become labor’s “solemn duty to ‘avoid 


strikes in defense industries. . .” But he 
adds that “the right to strike” must be 
upheld and argues that strikes may be 
unavoidable if conditions “become com- 
pletely unbearable.” President Phili 
Murray of the C.I.O. recently Hopped 
a strike at a Carnegie-IIllinois steel plant 
and told workers that “grievances must 
be settled by orderly processes. . .” 
(Concluded on page 10) 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 


R. JUSTICE McREYNOLDS, 
M who on February 1 retired 
from the Supreme Court, was 

the last of the extreme “conserva- 
tives.” The Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice McReynolds — both appoint- 
ed by President Hoover — are, to be 
sure, often regarded as “conserva- 
tive,” but are actually middle-of-the- 
roaders. Mr. Justice Stone, appointed 
by President Coolidge, has consist- 
ently stood with the “liberals.” The 
other members of the’ high Court, 
all appointed by President Roosevelt, 
are’ definitely on the “progressive” 
side. This is not the place or the time 
to evaluate the career and services 
of Mr. McReynolds, but it is not an 
inappropriate opportunity to analyze 
the role of the pages. 
For how, after all, can we speak of 
“liberals” and “conservatives” on the 
bench? The very words themselves 
challenge many of the most cherish- 
ed ideas that we have about our 
Court and about our Constitution. 
Judges are not supposed to be en- 
gaged in making law, or in influen- 
cing it. They are engaged only, so 
it is said, in interpreting and apply- 
ing the Constitution. And the Con- 
stitution is clear, simple, and axio- 
matic. The function of the judges, 
then, is merely to compare a law 
with the Constitution and to discover 
whether the law is in harmony with 


ROBEATS 


Shifting Tides in the 
Supreme Court 


or in contradiction to that funda- 
mental document. 

This is the official theory — the 
theory to which many Americans still 
subscribe. It was expressed by Jus- 
tice Brewer: “The Constitution is a 
written instrument. As such its mean- 
ing does not alter.” It was similarly 
expressed by Chief Justice Taney: 
“The Constitution speaks not only 
the same words but with the same 
meaning and intent as when it came 
from the hands of its framers.” It 
was set forth by Justice Sutherland 
during the ‘30's: “The meaning of 
the Constitution does not change 
with the ebb and flow of economic 
events.” 

Now if all this were true, it would 
be misleading to speak of “liberal” 
and “conservative” judges. If apply- 
ing the Constitution were merely a 
matter of comparing law and consti- 
tution, then opinion or prejudice 
wouldn’t enter into the matter at all. 
We do not speak of liberal and con- 
servative mathematicians, or of lib- 
eral and conservative chemists or 
astronomers. And on this theory, it 
would make no difference what kind 
of a judge was appointed to the Su- 


Harris & Ewing 


Latest portrait of the United States Supreme Court. Justice McReynolds, recently 
resigned, is shown second from the left surrounded by five Roosevelt appointees. 
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aipond Court, provided merely that 
e was a learned man. 

Yet we know that it does make a 
great deal of difference what kind of 
judge is *. reope to the Supreme 
Court — and that it has always made 
a difference. We know that Presi- 
dents have almost invariably chosen 
judges from their own party, and 


_ judges who were supposed to be in 


sympathy with their points of view. 
And we know that our judges have 
actually made our Constitution 
pretty much what it is today. 

What then is wrong — the theory 
or the fact? When theory and fact 
conflict, it is time to re-examine the 
theory. That is the case here. The 
theory that the Constitution is simple 
and obvious and self-enforcing, and 
that judges are judicial robots who 
do nothing but compare law and 
Constitution, is of course incorrect. 
The Constitution is far from clear 
and unambiguous. In fact almost 
every important phrase of the Con- 
stitution is open to different interpre- 
tation. And the judges, far from 
being mere phonographs, are actu- 
ally manana in making law and 
making the Constitution whenever 
they pass on a constitutional ques- 
tion. 

Phrases Have Broad Meanings 

A little reflection will show that 
many parts of the Constitution are 
controversial. The requirement that 
the President be thirty-five years of 
age, or that Congressmen serve only 
two years, or that no person be con- 
victed for treason without two or 
more witnesses, is clear enough. But 
these phrases of the Constitution 
rarely come before the Courts for 
interpretation. What do come up for 
interpretation are such phrases as 
“general welfare,” “commerce,” “con- 
tract,” “due process of law,” and so 
forth. What do these phrases mean? 
What do the powers here granted 
involve? And other questions, too, 
come before the courts — questions 
the answers to which are not to be 
found in any one article of the Con- 
stitution but in an examination of 
the spirit as well as the letter of the 
whole document. 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Labor and Defense 


(Concluded from page 8) 

One of the most powerful organiza- 
tions of businessmen has joined labor 
unions in opposing “no strike” laws. A 
committee of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce declared last week that labor 
must not lose the right to strike. But 
it adds that voluntary discussions be- 
tween employers and workers should be 
able to prevent serious strikes in de- 
fense industries. Many businessmen 
who belong to the Chamber of Com- 
merce don't like the Wagner Act and 
oppose unions. But they recognize that 
the passage of “no strike” laws against 
labor might lead to demands for drastic 
control of industry as well. 

What is the Government’s policy on 
strikes in defense industries? First, it 
might be a good idea to review the 
Government policy during the First 
World War. Strikes were not prohibited 
during that conflict. They were dis- 
couraged or headed off by Government 
Labor Boards. But there were a great 
many strikes during the war. In several 
cases the boards acted very firmly 
against both employers and workers. 
When the Western Union Company re- 


fused to stop discharging union mem- 
bers, the Government took over the tele- 
graph systems of the nation. When the 
workers in a Bridgeport defense factory 
refused to follow the decision of. the 
War Labor Board, President Wilson 
wrote: 


“I desire that you return to work and 
abide by the award (of the Board). If 
you refuse, each of you will be barred 
from employment in any war industry. . . 
and the draft boards will be instructed to 
reject your claim of exemption (from army 
service) based on your alleged usefulness 
on war production. . .” 


Appeals Plus Threats 


Only a few weeks ago a draft board 
in California took a course of action 
similar to that of President Wilson. The 
draft board chairman warned union 
members in an aircraft factory to stay 
at work or lose their draft deferment 
based on their usefulness in defense 
production. But this drastic “no strike” 
rule was set aside by Dr. Clarence Dyk- 
stra, Director of the Selective Service 
Administration in Washington. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt also has expressed dis- 
approval of “no strike” le islation. He 
has, however, warned both employers 





A. GREAT AMERICANS 


Before each .characterization place 
the letter of the name of the person 
described (see list below). There are 


more names than you will use. 


1._—Republican opponent of Wood- 
row Wilson for the Presidency in 
1912. 

2.——Young Negro who hel 
ize Hill City, Pittsburgh. 

3.——Author of the labor proposal for 
utilization of automotive equip- 
ment for aircraft production. 

4._—Chairman of House Naval Affairs 
Committee, and author of “no- 
strike” bill. 

5.——Main orator at the dédication of 
the Gettysburg battlefield. 


e. Howard C. 
McKinney 

f. William How- 
ard Taft 


organ- 


a. Carl Vinson 
b. Walter Reuther 
c. Theodore 
Roosevelt 
d. Edward Everett 
B. LABOR PROBLEMS 
Circle T if the statement is true; 
F, if it is false. 

6. T F More men have gone “on 
strike” in 1940 than during 
the 1917 war months. 
There are no idle plants in 
American industry today. 
Philip Murray of the CIO 
has proposed the formation 





SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


( Key to correct answers on Page 16) 


of an Industry Council] for 
steel. 

The Wagner Act guaran- 
teed labor's right to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. 
The United Automobile 
Workers are HH. to 
organize the aircraft indus- 
try. 

A committee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 
recommended “no strike” 
laws. 

The NLRB has the power 
to - settle disputes over 
hours, wages and working 
conditions. 


Cc. HISTORY OF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN 
After each of these events, write the 
name of the great historical event of 
which the local event was a part. 
18. The Great Siege of Gibraltar, 
1778-82 —— 
14. Charles V gave Malta to Knights 
Hospitalers of St. John 
15. Malta used as _ hospital for 
wounded soldiers 
16. Germans establish coastal gun bat- 
teries at Ceuta 
17. German Stukas attack Malta—~—~— 




















and unions that the Government ex. 

no strikes or lockouts (closing of 
plant by an employer) to interrupt its 
defense program. Sidney Hillman, head 
of a C.1.O. union, and co-director 
with William S. Knudsen of the Office 
of Production Management for Defense, 
is working out methods of settling labor 
disputes. 

Many labor experts,’ believe, how- 
ever, that the Government needs a 
stronger system of mediation boards to 
prevent serious strikes. Contrary to 
popular belief, the N.L.R.B. has no 

wer to settle disputes over wages, 
ours and working conditions. It merely 
protects labor’s right to form unions. 
Dr. William M. Leiserson of the N.L. 
R.B. proposes, therefore, that another 
board be formed to take up the labor 
problem where the N.L.R.B. stops. 
This board would settle disputes be- 
tween unions and employers. Such a 
board — the National Mediation Board 
—has been highly successful in pre- 


venting strikes in the railroad industry. 


Keeping Railroad Peace 


Under the Railway Labor Act estab- 
lishing the Board, employers and em- 
pee agree that there shall be no 
lockouts or strikes while attempts are 
being made to settle a dispute. If these 
attempts fail, the President may declare 
that an emergency exists because of a 
strike threat. He then appoints a fact- 
finding board to investigate and issue 
a report. Delays, provided by the law, 
2an prevent a strike for 90 days wh:). «ll 
facts are being presented to the public 
and both sides are allowed to “cool 
off.” This process has prevented serious 
railroad strikes since 1926. 

Would this system work if estab- 
lished, say, in the steel industry? It 
might. But there are some drawbacks. 
For one thing, the railroad board medi- 
ates disputes between employers and 
recognized unions. But in the. steel in- 
dustry certain companies refuse to 
recognize their workers’ right to join a 
union. Thus a new “steel labor board” 
would have trouble settling disputes 
where there was no union to repre- 
sent workers or where the union was 
struggling to win a contract with an 
employer. The board might also be 
plagued by A.F.L.-C.1.O. disputes. 
These a have made life miser- 
able for the N.L.R.B. 


Columnist Raymond Clapper con- 
cludes that quick action is needed to 
head off strikes or the public may de- 
mand “no strikes” laws to s de- 
fense production. “If we come to the 

int where we must attempt forced 

bor by law,” he warns, “the chances 


are that we would have to. . . force 
some kind of totalitarian control over 
everybody. . .” ' 
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WASHINGTON DID RELAX 


He Danced at Many a “‘Birthnight Ball’’ in 
Gadsby’s Historic City Tavern at Alexandria 


N his diary on February 11, 1799 
| (Old Style Calendar), . George 

Washington made the following 
entry: “Went up to Alexandria to the 
celebration of my birthday. Many ma- 
neuvers were performed by the Uni- 
form Corps — and an elegant Ball and 
supper at night.” 

This affair, which was held at Gads- 
by’s Tavern, was the last of the birth- 
day celebrations given in Washington’s 
lifetime. The “Birthnight Balls,” as they 
were called, originated in Alexandria 
and were held in the beautiful ballroom 
of the tavern. Washington and his wife 
remained until late hours, and not until 
after their arrival did the dancing be- 
gin. Then the ball opened with the 
playing of the “President’s March.” The 
women wore bandeaux or scrolls in 
their hair, on which were embroidered 
the words, “Long live the President.” 

Hanging on the wall uf one of the 
rooms in the tavern today is a framed 
newspaper clipping describing the last 
celebration: 

“The evening was concluded by a ball 
and ma given at Mr. ang which 
was much superior to anything of the kind 
ever known here. The company was nu- 
merous and brilliant; the beauty of person 
and excellency of taste in the ladies seemed 
to vie for a preference. The 
house was dapat illumi- 
nated, and the ballroom was 
adorned with a transparent 
likeness of General Washing- 
ton executed in a pisos 
style.” 

In celebrating Washing- 
ton’s birthday on February 
11, the citizens of Alexan- 
dria followed the old 
style calendar under which 
Washington was born in 
1732. England adopted 
the Gregorian calendar in 
1752. In that year eleven 
days were dropped out in 
September to make the 
Old Style Calendar agree 
with the new. As a result, 
ever since 1753 Washing- 
ton’s birthday has come on 
February 22. 

Other dances called “as- 
semblies” were a frequent 
occurrence at Gadsby’s 
Tavern. The following let- 
ter, which Washington 


By Martha E. Bonham 


wrote just a few days before his death, 
was in response to an invitation to at- 
tend one of these assemblies: 


Mount Vernon, 12 Nov., 1799 
Gentlemen: 


Mrs. Washington and I have been hon- ~ 


ored with your polite invitation to the 
assemblies in Washington this winter. 
Thank you for this mark of attention. But 
alas! our dancing days are no more. We 
wish, however, all those who relish so 
agreeable and innocent an amusement all 
the pleasure the season will afford them. 
Your most obedient and obliged humble 

servant, 
Gro. WASHINGTON 


On an old street in Alexandria the 
two eighteenth century buildings that 
comprised Gadsby’s Tavern still stand, 
one towering above the other. The 
smaller building was erected in 1752 
and was known as the City Tavern. 
Later John Wise, a prominent citizen 
of Alexandria, bought the inn and built 
the large building beside it. In 1794 
Mr. Gadsby, a well-known English 
character, rented both buildings and 
combined them under his management. 

With Mr. Gadsby as host the tavern 
became one of the most popular social 
centers of colonial days. Such families 
as the Fairfaxes, Madisons. Lees, and 





GADSBY’S TAVERN — The original building at left, 
built in 1752, together with the taller building at 


right which contained the famous ballroom, were 
operated together by Mine Host Gadsby. 
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LIFE-SIZE WASHINGTON — From the 
statue by Houdon in the Virginia State 
Capitol, Richmond, the only one known 
to have been posed from life. 


Randolphs were among its frequent vis- 
itors, together with other notables from 
Virginia and various colonies. 

Gadsby’s Tavern was an important 
stop for stage coaches on their journeys 
from the southern cities of Williams- 
burg and Richmond to Philadelphia and 
Boston. On the pages of the guest book 
are found the signatures, among others, 
of Franklin, Jefferson, Lafayette, De 
Kalb, and John Paul Jones. 

In the cobblestone courtyard where 
stable boys hurried about caring for 
travelers’ tired horses, or chore boys 
washed the mud-smeared coaches, now 
only a solitary coach is to be seen. This 
antique carriage is said to have be- 
longed to the Madison family. 

During the Revolution two French- 
men stopped at Gadsby’s Tavern and 
vainly tried to communicate their wants 
to the hostlers. When the gentlemen 
were about to give up in despair, a dap- 
per little fellow stepped up and in 
perfect French asked if he could be of 
any assistance. From this accidental 
meeting a lifelong friendship sprang up 
between the Frenchmen, Lafayette and 
Baron De Kalb, and the man who had 
so graciously come to their assistance, 
John Paul Jones, the founder of the 
American Navy. 

Because of the nearness ot Alexan- 
dria to Washington’s home at Mt. Ver- 
non, many important political and mili- 
tary events of his life were associated 
with the famous tavern. 

When he was appointed lieutenant 
colonel of the Virginia Militia, he es- 
tablished his headquarters at the City 
Tavern in 1754. After recruiting two 
companies of soldiers he met the 
French and Indians in battle and was 
defeated at Great Meadows. The fol- 
lowing year Washington again made the 
City Tavern his headquatters, and 
while there he received his commission 
as major on General Braddock’s ill- 
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ASSEMBLY ROOM in Gadsby’s Tavern, 
Alexandria, where Washington danced, 
is now reconstructed in its original 
beauty at the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. At right, the ancient family 
coach of the Madisons, which still stands 
in the Gadsby’s Tavern courtyard. 


fated expedition to Fort Duquesne, 
now Pittsburgh. 

In 1775 Washington presided at a 
public gathering in the City Tavern, 
where the-famous Fairfax Resolves 
were adopted. This was one of the first 
assertions of colonial rights, and served 
as a model for other protests of similar 
nature. 


Alexandria Hails Constitution 


The news that the Constitution, 
adopted in Philadelphia, had been rati- 
fied at the Virginia Convention in Rich- 
mond, was received in Alexandria with 
great rejoicing. A public meeting, which 
Washington attended, was held at the 
Tavern in 1788. When he returned to 
Mount Vernon afterward, he wrote the 
following note to his friend, Charles 
Cotesworthy Pinckney: 


“Thus the citizens of Alexandria, when 
convened, constituted the first public com- 
pany in America, which had the pleasure 
of pouring a libation to the prosperity of 
the ten states that had actually adopted 
the general government. . . . I have just 
returned from assisting at the entertain- 
ment.” 


After Washington had been unani- 
mously elected president, and was 
ready to leave Mount Vernon for his 
inauguration, a military and civic es- 
cort accompanied him to Alexandria. 
From the steps of the City Tavern he 
gave a farewell address to his neigh- 
bors. 

It is an odd coincidence tht he 
should receive his first military commis- 
sion at the City Tavern and that his 
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last command was given from the steps 
of the same building. An interesting ac- 
count of his last appearance at the tav- 
ern is related by George Washington 
Parke Custis, adopted son of Washing- 
ton, in his “Recollections of Washing- 
ton.” 


“It was in November (1799) of the last 
days that the General visited Alexandria 
upon business and dined with a few 
friends at the City Hotel. Gadsby, the 
most accomplished of hosts, requested the 
General’s orders for dinner, promisin 
that there was good store of canvasbac 
ducks in the larder. ‘Very good, sir,’ re- 
plied the chief, ‘give us some of them, 
with a chafin dich, some hominy, and a 
bottle of pa Madeira, and we shall not 
complain.” 

“No sooner was it known in town that 
the General would stay to dinner that the 
cry was. for the parade of a new com- 
pany, called the Independent Blues, com- 
manded by Captain Piercy, an officer of 
the Revolution, The merchant closed his 
books, the mechanic laid by his tools, the 
drum and fife went merrily round, and in 
the least possible time the Blues had fallen 
into their ranks, and were in full march 
for the headquarters. 

“Meantime the General had dined, had 
given his only toast of ‘All our friends,’ 
and had finished his last glass of wine, 
when an officer of the Blues was intro- 
duced, who requested, in the name of 
Captain Piercy, that the Commander-in- 
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Chief would do the Blues the honor to 
witness a parade of the corps. The Gen- 
eral consented, and repaired to the door 
of the hotel, paren | toward the public 
square, accompanied by Colonel Fitzgerald 
and several other gentlemen. The troops 
went through many evolutions with great 
spirit, and concluded by firing several vol- 
leys.” 

As the Alexandria theater, Liberty 


Hall, was built before the city of Wash- 
ington had a playhouse, Washington 


| ~officials often made up theater parties 


and supped at Gadsby’s after the play. 
The famous actress, Ann Warren, who 
was related to Joseph Jefferson, was 
much admired in Alexandria. She was 
perhaps the only actress admitted into 
the rather exclusive society of this com- 
munity. Her death at the tavern, follow- 
ing a theater engagement, caused much 
sorrow. 


Lafayette’s Return 


Lafayette was entertained at Gads- 
by’s a number of times. When he re- 
visited America in 1824, in company 
with his son, George Washington La- 
fayette, he was given a great ovation 
everywhere he went. He had the pleas- 
ure of seeing that the struggling coun- 
try he had helped defend had become 
a thriving nation. 

In Alexandria he was_ escorted 
through the streets by 1,500 troops to 
Gadsby’s Tavern. It is interesting to 
note that Robert E. Lee, though only 
a boy, was a marshal in the proces- 
sion. As Lafayette approached the en- 
trance, hundreds of little girls dressed 
in white strewed flowers in his path. 
A banquet was given in the ballroom, 
attended by John Quincy Adams, Com- 
modores Rogers and Porter, and vet- 
erans of the Revolution. 


The Tavern Today 


Today Gadsby’s Tavern is open to 
the public as a museum. The smaller 
and older building had been partially 
restored, but the larger building, which 
contained the ballroom, is now a mere 
shell, shorn *of its beauty. Members of 
the local American Legion Post have 
taken over the building as a memorial 
to the Alexandrians who died in the 
World War. 

If one now wishes to picture the his- 
toric room as it appeared when gaily 
dressed gentlemen and _hoop-skirted 
ladies danced the stately minuet, he 
must go to New York City. In 1931 the 
whole interior of the beautifully pan- 
eled ballroom was purchased by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and recon- 
structed there in the American Wing. 
The paneled chimney-breast that for- 
merly stood in the office at Gadsby’s 
Tavern is also to be found at the Amer- 
ican wing in a small room known as 


the Alexandria Alcove. 
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16. Woodrow Wilson: Worker for World Peace 


By Harry A. Tarr 


T WAS a tense and packed Con- 
| gress that was convened on 

April 2, 1917, to hear Woodrow 
Wilson, twenty-eighth President of 
the United States, deliver one of the 
most eloquent and impassioned 
speeches in our history. He had 
made many attempts to keep us out 
of the European war. He had been 
re-elected only a few months before 
with the slogan —“He kept us out 
of war.” And yet on that memorable 
April day President Wilson had 
come to ask Congress for a declara- 
tion of war on Germany. 


“We are accepting this challenge of 
hostile purpose,” he told Congress, “be- 
cause we know that in such a govern- 
ment, following such methods, we can 
never have a friend, and that in the 
presence of its organized power, al- 
ways lying in wait to accomplish we 
know not what purpose, there can be 
no assured security for the democratic 
governments of the world. We are now 
about to accept the gauge of battle 
with this natural foe of liberty, and 
shall, if mecessary, spend the whole 
force of the nation to check and nullify 
its pretensions and its powers. We are 
glad, now that we see the facts with no 
veil of false pretense about them, to 
fight thus for the ultimate 
peace of the world and for 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 


“Never before,” wrote E. J. Dil- 
lon, a keen observer of world affairs, 
“were the nations of Europe so eager 
to follow a Moses who would take 
them to the long-promised land 
where wars are prohibited and 
blockade unknown... .” But from 
the start Wilson had to combat the 
spirit of revenge. Britain and 
France had made secret promises of 
territory to Rumania, Italy and 
Japan in order to gain their aid. 
These secret treaties forced Wilson 
to give up some of his “Fourteen 
Points” for establishing a world order 
to safeguard the rights of small na- 
tions and nationalities, and bring 
about a just and lasting peace. He 
did, however, hold his ground on 
one point—the “Fourteenth” — es- 
tablishing a League of Nations 
through which common decisions 
could be reached and the common 
power be exerted for the benefit of 
all nations. The Covenant of the 
League became Part I of the Treaty 
of Versailles with Germany. 

In July, 1919, President Wilson 
submitted the Treaty of Versailles to 
the Senate for ratification. He met a 
hostile reception. The Senate was 





the liberation of its peo- 
ples, the German peoples 
included: for the rights of 
nations great and small 
and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their 
way of life and of obedi- 
ence. The world must be 
made safe for 

FACY. « sfer 


democ- 


It was to uphold the 
ideals expressed in Wil- 
son's speech that Amer- 
ica plunged into the 
First World War. Our 
help was decisive in 
crushing Germany. And 
when President Wilson 
arrived in Europe to at- 
tend the Paris Peace 
Conference the common 











people of Europe hailed 
the idealism of his plan 
for a “peace without vic- 
tory.” 
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The hostility toward the slogan “He Kept Us Out of 
War” used during Wilson’s second Presidential cam- 
paign is depicted in this 1916 newspaper cartoon. 


angered because Wilson had failed 
to include any of its members on 
the American Peace Commission. 
And the Republican Party which 
had won a slight majority in 
the Senate, was not eager to follow 
a Democratic President. The Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations was 
— out for attack. Critics said it 
violated our historic isolationist 
policy and would entangle us in 
European alliances. The President 
refused to accept changes which he 
thought would weaken the League. 
He insisted that the world looked to 
us for leadership and the League 
could not function unless we joined 
it in good faith. The Senate in 1920 
rejected the Treaty of Versailles. 
Broken in health, and disillusioned 
by the failure of his plans, Wilson 
took his campaign to the people but 
he was not successful. In the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1920 the Repub- 
lican candidate, Warren G. Harding, 
easily defeated James Cox the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, who favored Wil- 
son’s policies. 

Today, another European War has 
wrecked what was left of the League 
of Nations. The rise of dictatorships 
has mocked Wilson’s call for a war 
to “make the world ‘safe for democ- 
racy.” And isolationists are denounc- 
ing President Roosevelt's plan for 
“all out” aid to Britain as a step 
down the “road to war” we traveled 
so foolishly in 1917. We won that 
war, they add, but we got nothing 
out of it but: unpaid war debts and 
widow’s pensions. President Roose- 
velt insists, however, that our sac- 
rifices in 1917 were not in vain. And 
his supporters argue that we won the 
war but “lost the peace” because we 
refused to join the League and work 
for the ceuse of international justice. 
They believe we must champion 
the cause of international justice that 
Woodrow Wilson struggled so hard 
to uphold in a world not yet ready 
to accept it. 

What sort of man was this Wood- 
row Wilson? He was born in Staun- 
ton, Virginia, December 28, 1856, of 
an aristocratic family. Because of a 
frail constitution, he led a sheltered 
life, removed from contact with peo- 
ple. He was educated at Princeton, 
the University of Virginia Law 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 
AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION 





ILL CITY is a city within a city. 
d In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, it 

is the “youth municipality” 
where several thousand boys and girls 
hold citizenship, elect their own offi- 
cials, have their own city hall, give trial 
by jury to those who break their laws, 
and carry out the many other functions 
of a city government. 

The Hill is one of the oldest and 
worst slum areas in Pittsburgh, but the 
boys and girls who live there are like 
boys and girls everywhere: they like to 
have fun. Two thirds of the population 
are Negroes, most of the rest foreign- 
born groups. Because their houses are 
small and crowded, because there are 
no yards to play in, because the recrea- 
tion centers are already overcrowded, 
they have often had to make the street 
their playground. Because they have lit- 
tle or no spending money, some of them 
have found entertainment by turning in 
false fire alarms or by stealing mer- 
chandise from stores and houses and 
then selling it for the price of a movie 
ticket. Such behavior is not uncommon 
in any community, but many of the 
boys and girls of The Hill have had no 
chance to outgrow it by going to col- 
lege or training school or by having an 
older person give them the oportunity 
to go to work. As a result, stealing and 
gambling have sometimes become full- 
time occupations for boys and girls. 


Not many years ago Howard C. Mc- « 


Kinney was just another Negro boy 
growing up on The Hill, playing basket- 


ball on an improvised street court, 
swimming at the neighboring “Y,” and 
going to high school. He was luckier 
than most boys, and after his gradua- 
tion from the city university, he be- 
came a secretary at the loca! YMCA. 
When the Pittsburgh Director of 
Public Safety had the idea that a 
Friendly Service Bureau, such as exists 
in Columbus, Ohio, might help to elim- 
inate juvenile delinquency, he chose 
Howard McKinney as the man to put 
the idea into practice. In the capacity 
of city detective Mr. McKinney organ- 
ized crime prevention squads among the 
boys who played and attended classes 
at recreation centers on The Hill. But 
he was not quite satisfied. The boys did 
not have the authority to carry through 
their work; their interest might wane. 


McKinney Goes to Work 


Howard McKinney had heard of 
Father Flanagan’s Boystown and he de- 
cided to apply the Boystown formula to 
his gang of Hill boys. There were sev- 
eral differences: first, his Boystown 
would have to be set up right in the 
midst of the community where the boys 
lived, and, second, it could not be ex- 
clusively a “Boystown.” Girls, too, were 
part of the community and they would 
add greater democracy and interest to 
the project. 

One March night two or three years 
ago Mr. McKinney took his freshly- 
hatched idea to Harry Hendel, a thea- 
ter owner on the Hill, who had always 


Neal Humphrey, president of the city council, reads a proposed ordinance to 
the council members. At left of the speaker is Charles Wilson, now deputy- 
mayor of Hill City. New officials will be elected by voters in March. 


Photos by Ross, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


been sympathetic towards the young 
detective’s efforts. Mr. Hendel’s first 
suggestion after hearing the plan was 
to offer the loan of several empty floors 
of his theater building to be used as the 
municipal chambers. 


Hill City Organizes 
Mr. McKinney's next step was to ex- 
lain his plan to the boys and girls who 
Pad helped him with his former pro- 
grams. They, too, heard him with en- 
thusiasm and were eager to elect offi- 
cers and start their city functioning. Mr. 
Hendel had ballots printed and turned 
his theater into the polls for one Satur- 
day morning. Almost a thousand votes 
were cast. 

The officials-elect had to learn some- 
thing of the duties of their new posi- 
tions and they were given a helping 
hand by the officials of their parent city. 
Nineteen-year old Roland Myers, mayor 
of the new city, visited the offices of the 
mayor of Pittsburgh, and other Hill City 
officials received instruction from a 
county judge and the District Attorney. 
The result was that when the Hill City 
municival building opened that June, 
the boys and girls who moved in had 
learned much about city government. 

One of the busiest departments in the 
youth municipality is the Bureau of In- 
vestigation, with its junior division of 
investigators who may report lawbreak- 
ers to the heads of their departments, 
and the senior investigators who have 
the power to bring the lawbreakers in 


Judge Esther Riddley sentences two Hill 
City offenders. This year she is a fresh- 
man at Fisk University, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Hill City, A Youth Municipality 





Negro boys and girls are working out their problems 
through playing an active part in their own city, and 
also are learning how democratic government works. 





for questioning. The “crimes” which are 
investigated and prosecuted in Hill City 
courts — stealing from candy counters, 
starting gang fights, breaking milk ‘bot- 
tles— may not seem serious to some 
eyes, but they are serious to the citizens 
of Hill City and they are the acts most 
often mentioned by hardened lawbreak- 
ers as their first steps towards crime. 
Sentences range in severity from hard 
labor several times a week to every day 
for a month. “Hard labor” means that 
the boy or girl found Sapa must come 
to the municipal building and help the 
officials keep their offices clean by 
sweeping floors and washing windows. 
After a month of “hard labor” the boy 
or girl usually wants to become a citi- 
zen of Hill City and join in the fun. 


Public Service 


Sometimes the investigators uncover 
cases in which adults have taken part 
or which seriously affect the welfare of 
the boys or girls involved. The cases 
are turned over to the city police de- 
partment or to the juvenile Court. 

Besides the Bureau of Investigation 
there are many other departments 
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FIRE 
CAUTION 


PROTECT THE LIVES OF 
YOUR FAMILY 


—o— 

j Be sure to turn the gas off well before leaving 

your home. 

, Don’t keep “Matches” where the kiddies can 

reach them. 

; Does your open grate fire have a screen in 
front of it? 

Don’t pour water on burning fat! Use salt, 
earth or a metal covering. 

) Never let a stove or get red-hot, 

4 You are inviting death by attempting to clean 

‘a with gasoline. 

{ you notice the odor of esca open 
doors and windows pan ws. Lage he not 
strike a match or use a lighted candle or 
flame. Turn off the gas at the meter . . . 
call the Gas Company. 

Don’t use leaky gas hose or faulty connec- 

' tions. 

Don’t thaw frozen pipes with open flame . . . 
use only rags, wet with hot water. 

| Don’t use lighted candles on XMAS tees. 

Watch the careless smoker . . . notice where 
pal eae matches, cigar or cigarette 
sti 


; Don’t use worn and defective electric cord. 
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This is a Service Feature of 
HILL CITY 
























modelled after those of the big city. The 
Bureau of Building Inspection tries to 
— children in the neighborhood 
rom playing in abandoned houses or 
garages by asking the owners to secure 
their property against entry while the 
Bureau of Recreation finds and cleans 
up vacant lots where the children may 
play. 

The Fire Department under Fire 
Chief Stanley Kane has several duties: 
eliminating fire hazards, investigating 
false alarms, and helping the city fire- 
men fight fires. It has won the gratitude 
of firemen for the work in cutting down 
the number of false fire alarms turned 
in on The Hill. 

At Christmas time the Department of 
Welfare sponsored two “can socials” 
and a benefit musical show so that some 
of the less fortunate families in the 
neighborhood could have a more bounti- 
ful Christmas. 

Instead of an eye-sore, the Hill Dis- 
trict reservoir will be an attractive park 
next summer because of the initiative of 
the Hill City Department of Public 
Works. 

During the past year Hill City has 
acquired a charter and a board of adult 
directors. This group of civic-minded in- 
dividuals has helped the youth munici- 
pality particularly with its financial 
problems. Much of the money and 
equipment which interested persons 
have donated to Hill City has been used 
to fit the rooms in the municipal build- 
ing for all types of recreation. Aid also 
has been given by the WPA and NYA. 

The court room with three pianos 
serves, too, as the music room where 
the nucleus of a concert orchestra holds 
its rehearsals. In another room the walls 
are lined with shelves of books. This is 
the library where Hill City citizens may 
do their homework or browse among the 





books and magazines and where 
younger citizens attend a story-telling 
class. There is not, as yet, much equip- 
ment in the woodworking shop, but 
with the help of an instructor the boys 
and girls make and repair furniture for 
their offices and make ash trays, lamps, 
and other useful objects for their own 
homes. Besides these recreation rooms 
the municipal building houses a gym, 
a museum, and, of course, the officials’ 
chambers. 

Mr. McKinney is not officially con- 
nected with Hill City, he acts simply 
as helper and adviser, as the “Friendly 
Service Bureau” on his office door 
indicates. 

Learning By Doing 

Since its first elections in March, 
1938, Hill City has grown rapidly until 
now there are about 3,200 citizens be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 21. Most of 
these boys and girls are attending grade 
school or high school. A few of the 
older ones are attending college, some 
are working, and some are unemployed. 
Most all of them would agree that they 
are learning a great deal about law and 
government. 

The assistant District Attorney, 18- 
year-old Charles E. Morris, for example, 
takes his law seriously. He briefs his 
cases in accordance with the patterns 
he has found in the law books. 

Already parties are beginning to form 
in preparation for the coming elections 
in March. Then, Hill City citizens will 
exercise their right to choose their own 
officials. These boys and girls are work- 
ing out their problems through playing 
an active part in their own city, and at 
the same time they are learning how the 
democratic form of government can be 
made to work. 


—TILLY JANE REED 


At left, is a tag distributed by the Hill City Fire Department in its campaign to 
reduce fire menace. Below, is card given citizens of Hill City. At right, is Howard 
C. McKinney, the founder and advisor of this Pittsburgh youth municipality. 
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Britain’s Rocks 


(Concluded trom page 6) 


ai fields. There are ten major . forts 
mounting 16.5-inch long-range guns, 
while ten smaller forts guard the island’s 


harbors. 


Future of the Rocks 


What of the future of these Mediter- 
ranean fortresses? Is Britain going to 
be able to hold them and so continue 
mistress of the Inland Sea? What new 
forces threaten them today? 

Malta’s nearest enemies are the Ital- 
ians. War planes from Sicily, only 60 
miles away, can be over the island 
almost before they can be detected. In 
the first day that Italy was at war 
Malta was raided eight times; in the 
first week, thirty times. 

The Italian raids kept up. But they 
did little damage. The British breathed 
easier. Then, just a few weeks ago, a 
new and more formidable foe laid siege 
to Malta from the air. For the first time 
German dive bombers appeared in the 
Mediterranean. After attacking a Brit- 
ish convoy they turned on Malta itself. 
Day after day, they smashed at the 
crippled aircraft carrier Illustrious in 
Valetta harbor, at the port, at all the 
island’s detenses. The Axis boasts that 
the Stukas are getting Malta “ready for 
storming.” 

An invasion of Malta would serve 
two purposes. It would break the Brit- 
ish lifeline between Gibraltar and 
Egypt. And it could serve as a dress 
rehearsal for an attack on that other 
island, Great Britain. 


And the other fortress, Gibraltar, may 
face another great siege, too. The Ger- 
mans- are convinced they could crack 
this tough stone nut. Some British mili- 
tary experts agree with them. Others 
believe Gibraltar could hold out indefi- 
nitely. 

During the Spanish Civil War the 
Germans “helped” General Franco, and 
incidentally themselves, by _installin 
huge coastal guns at Algeciras an 
Tarifa on the European side of the 
Strait and at Ceuta and other points in 
Africa. These could pound the ships in 
Gibraltar Bay to splinters. They might 
even be able to smash away the soft 
limestone of the Rock itself. And with 
Spain’s permission, German troops 
might march through Spain to attack 
from the landward side. 

The immediate future ot Gibraltar 
depends, then, on the attitude of Spain. 
General Franco is working pretty closely 
with Hitler. But at the same time he is re- 
luctant to throw his exhausted and rest- 
less country into another war, particu- 
larly since this would mean an end to 
the food and supplies he is receiving 
from Britain and se United States. 
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Woodrow Wilson 


(Concluded from page 13) 
School and Johns Hopkins, and hoped 


some day to become a “professor-politi- 
cian.” In 1890, Wilson was appointed 
professor of political science at Prince- 
ton. Twelve years later he was elected 
president of that university. 

In a few years the professor added 
“politician” to his title. The Democrats 
nominated him for Governor of New 
Jersey and he won handily. The 
“scholar in politics” was to prove him- 
self no mere professor. He immediately 
fought against the election of the Dem- 
ocratic “boss” to the U. S. Senate. Wil- 
son won that fight and went on to in- 
stitute many long-needed reforms. Then 
in 1912 the Democratic convention in 
Baltimore selected New Jersey's “pro- 
gressive governor” as their Presidential 
candidate. The conservatives: feared 
Wilson, but the liberals led by William 
ennings Bryan threw their support to 

im. In November, Woodrow Wilson 
was elected President of the United 


? 


States over Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Howard Taft. 

President Wilson had promised “the 
rule of justice and right” and he began 
to carry out this promise. The protec- 
tive tariff was lowered, the Federal Re- 
serve System established, and the Clay- 
ton Act was passed to curb monoplies. 

In 1916 he was re-elected over the 
Republican candidate, and present 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Charles E. Hughes. A few months after 
campaigning on the slogan — “He kept 
us out of war” — Wilson was compelled 
to call upon Congress for a declaration 
of war. From then on the President’s 
whole power was devoted to carrying 
on the war and working for an interna- 
tional organization that would prevent 
future wars. His League of Nations was 
rejected by the American people. But 
William A. Hamm, noted educator and 
historian, contends that “The legislative 


“achievement of Wilson’s first two years 


of office would alone have caused his 
name and his administration to be 
singled out as one of the great ones.” 


~The Supreme Court 


(Concluded from page 9) 

* Now when questions of the mean- 
ing of commerce, or of general wel- 
fare, or of due process, come before 
the Courts, judges cannot act upon 
them in any mathematical or scientific 
way. Their conclusions are reached 

retty much on the basis of what they 
think to be good policy. And questions 
of good or bad policy are not judicial 

uestions but legislative questions. So 

e Courts ale engage, constantly, 
in a form of legislation. 

Let us look as some examples. When 
the Court held that mining was a 
er and fatiguing occupation but 
work in bakeshops was not, that was a 
legislative, not a judicial decision. When 
it held that a return of six per cent on 
an investment was all right but a return 
of only five per cent was confiscatory 
(“deprivation of property without due 
process of law”) that was a legislative 
decision. When it held that a limitation 
of working hours for women was good 
but a limitation of working hours for 
men was bad, that was a legislative 
decision. When it holds that some trusts 
are reasonable, some unreasonable; that 
some strikes may work “irreparable” 
damage, other may not; that regulation 
of the sale of oleomargarine is a regu- 
lation of commerce, but regulation of 
the sale or products of child labor is 
not — when it holds all these things, it 
acts*in a legislative capacity. 

Now this is unavoidable. We put 
these things up to our courts, and we 
must acquiesce when Courts pass on 
them. But at the same time we must 
recognize that courts are going to pass 
on them as matters of policy. That 
means that we are justified in calling 
certain judges “conservative,” others 
“liberal.” That means that it is entirely 
proper for Congress and the President 
to take into consideration, in the ap- 
pointment of a judge, his general social 
and economic philosophy. For that gen- 
eral philosophy is going to influence 
the kind of judgments the judge makes 
on a great deal of legislation. 

The sooner we recognize that the 
Court is engaged in making policies, the 
sooner we shall appreciate its true role 
in our constitutional system, and the im- 
portance of putting on the bench men 
who have legal learning plus a broad 
social outlook, wisdom, and humility. 





Key to Social Studies Quiz 


A—1, f; 2, e; 3, b; 4, a; 5, d. 

B — 6, F; 7, F; 8, T; 9, T; 10, T; 11, F; 
13: F, . 

C—18, American Revolution; 14, Cru- 
sades; 15, World War I; 16, Spanish Civil 
War; 17, World War II. 
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ABE LINCOLN LIVED HERE 


Stories of the Youth of Lincoln from “The Illinois, ”’ 
Newest Volume in the Rivers of America Series 


Riverman 


ALFWAY toward the end of 
its journey, the Illinois River 
is joined by the Sangamon 

and this confluence brings together 
two important streams that linked 
the state to the outside world. Along 
the rivers moved the men who in 
their turn moved destiny. 

In the 1830’s the rivermen were 
the visionaries and the leaders. La 
Salle’s dream of empire was reborn 
in their imaginations and they saw 
the importance of the part that their 
rivers might play in such an enter- 
prise. One of the more exuberant of 
them put his faith into verse, sing- 
ing: 

For I will make our Sangamo 

Outshine the glory of the Po. 


Sentiments like that must have 
warned the spirit of a man like Denton 
Offut. He had reached Illinois in 
1831 with no past worth bothering 
to talk about but with the brightest 
visions of the future. He was the 
complete riverman, big, buoyant, 
and bombastic; fond of company, of 
yarning, of liquor. His imagination 
served him ardently but not always 
well. The beginning and the end of 
his story reveal, against a humble 
background, the familiar pattern of 
the empire builder's rise and fall. 

He was a fine swaggering fellow 
when, in the spring of 1831, he per- 
suaded a group of young men to 
take a beilliead of stock and provi- 
sions down the Sangamon River, 
down the Illinois, and finally down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans. He 
was willing to pay them 50 cents a 
day and an extra $60 to make the 
trip. Denton Offut was to supply the 
boat. The young men agreed. Their 
names were John Hanks, Abe Lin- 
coln, and John Johnston. \ 

In March they made their way 
down the Sangamon to a place called 
Judy’s Ferry. Springfield was later 
to spring up on that site, but when 


By James Gray 


the of young men reached it 
ra ged only a Save of shacks. 
The most noticeable of these had be- 
fore its door a sign on which a buck’s 
head was painted to indicate that it 
was a place of public entertainment. 

Behind the door was Denton Offut, 
mellow and cheerful in his cups, 
jovially indifferent to the fact that 
he had promised to supply a boat 
upon which to move his stock. 

It is the principal gift of the pro- 
moter to be persuasive, Denton Of- 
fut, sitting in the Buckhorn Tavern 
at Judy’s Ferry, postured and made 
promises, talked in terms of world 
power, and finally sent the young 
men away to build the boat for him. 
They got lumber from 


bored a hole in the end of the boat 
which extended over the dam, re- 
leased the water, floated free, 
plugged the hole, and reloaded. 
Denton Offut, potential empire 
builder, was rapturous over the dis- 
covery of so able an assistant. With 
the presence of mind of the born 
booster, he called the assemblage on 
the bank to order and delivered an 
impromptu oration on civic respon- 
sibility and opportunity. He would, 
Offut promised, build a steamboat to 
“plow up and down the Sangamon.” 
With young Lincoln as her captain, 
“By thunder, she'd have to go.” 
Then with an uplifting sense of 
duty done he got on with his drink- 








Congress land, arranged 
for the use of machinery 
at Kirkpatrick’s mill, and 
set to work. - 

They dragged Denton 
out of the Buckhorn 
long enough to see the 
boat launched. He was 
lavish in his praise of 
the sturdy young river- 
men who had worked so 
quickly and efficiently 
for him. 

By April 19th, pork in 
barrels, corn, and hogs 
had been stowed away 
on board and the jour- 
ney was begun. There 
was another unfortunate 
interruption at New Sa- 
lem, where the boat was 
stranded on Rutledge’s’ 
mill-dam. A huge crowd 
gathered on the steep 
bank overlooking the 
river hoping, in the 
casually malicious way 
of crowds, to see dis- 
aster. But~the young 
man named Lincoln was 
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not baffled for long by 
this caprice of the river. 
He unloaded the goods, 
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ing while Lincoln got on to New Or- 
leans. 

While his boat was gone, Offut made 
a trip to St. Louis and laid in a stock 
for a store which he made haste to es- 
tablish in the village of New Salem. He 
chose an excellent site just above the 
Rutledge dam. Here was one of the 
chief centers of community life. All the 
farmers from the country about sent 
corn to the mill to be ground into meal. 
Their boys would ride into town carry- 
ing two bushel sacks. The horses would 
be tethered to trees and saplings. Some- 
times there would be as many as forty 
of them waiting patiently on the steep 
bank, while down below 
the boys shouted noisily to 
each other as they swam 
in the river or played fox 
and geese in the tract 
called Miller’s Half Bushel. 
Then as the wheel slowly 
ground out the meal, 
bushel by bushel, the chil- 
dren in the river would re- 
luctantly become _ respon- 
sible members of society 
once more, reload their 
horses and start toward 
home. 

Six days a week the 
people of the Illinois val- 
ley ate what they called 
corn dodgers. These were 
cakes baked in a skillet to 
so hard a consistency that a wit of the 
period once observed, in a mood half- 
way between affectionate awe and fierce 
resentment, that “you could knock down 
a Texas steer with a chunk of the stuff 
or split an end-board forty yards off- 
hand.” Only on Sunday, if all the chil- 
dren had been good, was there any 
variation in this item of diet. The Lord’s 
day brought biscuit and preserves to the 
righteous. 

Denton Offut, who wished to serve 
wherever service was profitable, lost no 
time in acquiring the mill which ground 
out the corn meal. 

Partly because of its teeming activity, 
the quarter of the town where Offut’s 
mill and store stood was held in least 
esteem by the villagers. It was the 
scene of the activities of the wild Clary’s 
Grove boys, the powerful young adults 
who distracted themselves from the lack 
of other entertainment by blacking each 
other's eyes and rolling complaisant 
drunkards downhill in barrels. 

Through this quarter, too, came and 
went the other picturesque figures of 
the period, men like Daddy Boger who 
had fought in the Revolutionary War 
and who now made baskets and sold 
them for a living; and women like 
Granny Spears who at ninety still rode 
about on horseback to every house 
where a birth was expected. Granny had 


been caught by the Indians in her youth 
and had learned their remedies for all 
the ills of the flesh. Crouched on her 
horse, her long nose nearly meeting her 
pointed chin, she might easily have sug- 
gested witchcraft to a people less 
healthy and uncomplicated than those 
of Illinois. 

When young Lincoln had returned 
from the south, Denton Offut demon- 
strated his generous intentions to him 
once again by putting him in charge of 
the store. With the mill and half a dozen 
other projects added to his constantly 
broadening program, more and more 
responsibility was delegated to the 


A fishing hole on a sleepy stretch of the Illinois. It 
was thickly wooded frontier country in Lincoln’s time. 


clerk.. Offut was enormously proud of 
his assistant. He sensed unusual quali- 
ties in this variable young man who 
could match and overcome the strength 
of the strongest bully among the Clary’s 
Grove boys without losing his own atti- 
tude of humorous goodwill toward all 
mankind. 

There are two ways of being at home 
among roisterers, Denton Offut knew. 
One was his own, that of a brother in 
exuberant extravagance. His red cheeks 
would puff out with easy appreciation 
of any episode of village comedy, how- 
ever brutal. Yet he admired his young 
clerk’s subtler and more profound way 
of identifying himself with the people 
among whom he lived. 

Unconsciously this lanky young man 
was training himself for the task to 
which his life was to be devoted. It was 
that of lending eloquence to the wisdom 
of the race. Living among the men and 
women who brought their simple daily 


needs to the mill and to the store, he~ 


saw human experience reduced to the 
lowest common denominator of need. 
He loved folkways for themselves. He 
wrestled with the Clary’s Grove boys 
not merely physically but in spirit, and 
received a kind of blessing from them. 
What they gave him was an apprecia- 
tion of their robust sanity, their earthy 
vigor, the tang and savor of their 
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h. His mind became the repository 
of their ribaldry, their wit, and also 
their wisdom. Among his contem- 
poraries, Lincoln was famous for an in- 
exhaustible store of anecdotes. Yet he 
himself once said that he had invented 
only one story in all his life, the least 
i a of his repertory. The rest were 
adaptations of the folklore of the back- 
woods people and the river people to 
whose speech and thought his mind and 
ear were so subtly attuned. He heard 
their parables when he worked for Den- 
ton Offut in the store which was also a 
social center. 

Another thing that Denton Offut ad- 
mired in his clerk was that, while he 
himself became more and more inter- 
ested in the store as a place of relaxa- 
tion and entertainment, Lincoln was not 
even aware of temptation. On a bet he 
could lift a cask into his arms and drink 
from the bunghole, but he spat the 
liquor out of his mouth when the exploit 
was concluded. This was a masterpiece 
of stoicism which Denton could admire 
without being able to copy. 

And so, all at once, it happened that 
the Offut empire crumbled. Debts ac- 
cumulated in place of gains. Offut lost 
the lease of the mill and finally as diffi- 
culties mounted he copied the example 
of many another pioneer merchant and 
ran away. d 

Much more truly the river belonged 
to Lincoln. He was a worker on the 
water and he learned all the tricks of 
survival in a contest requiring constant 
watchfulness, ingenuity, and, adaptabil- 
ity. The river taught him its way of 
achieving a goal. Lincoln learned to 
let his life flow as it must: over the deep 
places, over the shallows, around ob- 
stacles, through hazards. Like the river, 
his life moved on irresistibly toward its 
objective. The movement of his career 
was sometimes sluggish, sometimes 
swift. Toward the end, it tumbled with 
turbulent speed. But one sees in it the 
steady reliability of the Illinois itself, 
knowing unconsciously the way in 
which it must go. 


Shrine on 


A Hilltop 


lingered on its hilltop overlooking 
the Sangamon River. Even after its 


Fic: a long time the ghost of a town 


inhabitants had drifted away, like 
Lincoln himself, to the greater comfort 
and convenience of other communities, 
the houses stood — empty, shaken by 
the winds that blew over the prairie. 

In 1847 a traveler en route to Peters- 
burg stopped at New Salem and found 
it desolate. “Once it was a busy, thriv- 
ing place,” he recalled, “What rollick- 


ing times there were some ten years 
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ago! It is said that a horse race came 
off regularly every Saturday afternoon 
—a drinking spree followed, perhaps a 
fight or so, and at night those disposed 
took a turn at old sledge, or poker. But 
the glories of Salem have departed.” 
If he had returned in 1866 he would 
have found “one lone and solitary hut”; 
a year or two later, not even that. New 
Salem had completely “winked out.” 
But the memory of Lincoln made it 
live in many minds. He had walked out 
of obscurity onto the world’s great high- 
way of thought long before the last 
building had crumbled before the winds 
and the hands of vandals. People began 
to wonder about New Salem. It was 
there, they began to be aware, that 
Lincoln had learned all that was funda- 
mental to his genius: belief in the wis- 
dom of the common man; ability to 
speak that man’s language and to make 
poetry out of his casual phrases; con- 
geniality with that neighbor in all his 
ways, both the rough and the tender. 
The artists came to understand that, 
if there could be a shrine to Lincoln’s 
spirit, it must be on that hilltop where 
he had wrestled for fun, and bested 


bullies, and played with children, and - 


tended store, and wakened to ideas, and 
nursed his ambitions in secret. 

Excitement over Illinois’ centennial 
celebration in 1918 greatly stimulated 
interest in the village. That concern 
had become self-conscious as long be- 
fore as 1897 when the Old Salem 
Chautauqua was organized. In 1906 
William Randolph Hearst purchased a 
62-acre tract, containing the site of the 
village, and gave it to the Chautauqua 
Association. In 1917 the people of 
Petersburg, making gracious amends for 
having elbowed the town out of exist- 
ence, organized the Old Salem Lincoln 
League. They brought old settlers to- 
gether on the hilltop for the purpose of 
identifying mA a. As part of a Cen- 
tennial pageant, several of the old 
houses were restored. But these first 
efforts were regarded as unsatisfactory. 
Log cabins built on the sites of the 
Rutledge tavern, the Lincoln-Berry 
store, the Hill-McNamar store, and Dr. 
Allen’s residence were torn down to be 
replaced later by authentic reproduc- 
tions. 

In April, 1918, the Illinois legisla- 
ture agreed to take over the site and 
to maintain it as a state park. In 1932 
the work of restoration was begun in 
earnest. The result is New Salem as a 
visitor sees it today, a completed vil- 
lage, dreaming in the sun. It is as 
though an eddy in the flow of time had 
whirled the visitor back into the 1830’s 
to show him a corner of the world that 
has not been subject to the effects of 
change and decay. 


All the houses are there just as they 
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were in Lincoln’s time. You may step 
onto the covered porch between the 
homes of Joshua Miller and Jack Kelso 
and all but see the two families of sisters 
and their husbands eating their meal to- 
gether. Over the mantel of Jack Kelso’s 
cabin are books by Burns and Shake- 
speare, the like of which the pioneer 
student lent to Lincoln. You may see 
lying on the table in Dr. Allen’s resi- 
ence a pair of spectacles curiously 
equipped with adjustable temples so 
that every member of the family might 
use them. 
In the Rutledge tavern a rough lad- 
der with well-worn rungs leads to the 
loft where Lincoln slept along with all 





From The Illinois (Farrar & Rinehart) 
A restored cabin at New Salem. 


the other male guests. The large room 
downstairs has among its pieces of fur- 
niture the actual chair which is known 
to have been Lincoln’s favorite. In the 
Hill-McNamar store is a desk with 
pigeonholes, an exact copy of the one 
which Lincoln used when he was post- 
master of the village. The reproduction 
of the Lincoln-Berry store has a com- 
fortably long counter like the one on 
which the young Abe used to stretch his 
great length to read of an evening, his 
ears resolutely shut against the boister- 
ous clamor of the village life that went 
on about him. In a back room is a short 
and narrow bed like the one on which 
he used to fold himself at night. Stout 
ladies among the 1940 tourists climb 
onto a bench to look through a window 
into the intimacies of this chamber. 
They cluck their tongues over Lincoln’s 
discomfort in that bed exactly as though 
they felt, in a sudden access of mother- 
liness, that something should be done 
about it. 

Though only ghosts live in these 
houses, the most scrupulous care has 
been taken to make the incorporeal in- 
habitants feel at home. In the various 
homes there are spinning wheels, and 
rows of bottles containing drugs with 
which to guard against cholera and 
smallpox, and kegs of whisky, and sur- 
veying equipment, and churns, and iron 
kettles, aad pewter pitchers. Strolling 


up and down the rustic streets, the visi- 
tor passes the blacksmith’s forge; the 
mounting block from which Ann Rut- 
ledge, who was always a lady, mounted 
her horse to ride sidesaddle. 
guarded 


Experts have jealously 
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against the appearance of anything spu- 
rious in the Dees. The houses are for 
the most part built on the rediscovered 
original foundations. Deeds and legal 
documents have been studied to dis- 
cover the size of individual cabins and, 
whenever possible, the arrangement of 
the rooms. The cabins, with their 
puncheon floors and walls, are of the 
more solid kind of construction which 

ioneers in Illinois had learned to pro- 
, wi by previous experience in other 
places. 

Every object placed in the cabins has 
been passed on for authenticity by a 
committee of austere and sober judges. 
If it is not obviously a hundred years 
old, its genealogy must be traced into 
the 1830’s before it can be accepted. 
Among the articles actually in use dur- 
ing Lincoln’s day are wooden benches 
on which Dr. Regnier’s patients used to 
sit and wish, no doubt, that they were 
elsewhere; a sewing basket owned by 
Mrs. Samuel Hill, the aristocrat of New 
Salem; a whisky flask purchased at the 
Offut store, trunks, a chest of.drawers, a 
footstool, two hickory chairs, and a 
hammer — all owned by the Hills. 


It is not a mystical sense of the past 
that a man or a boy takes away from 
such an admirable, conscientious, expert 
staging of a great drama. It is a renewed 
and deepened belief in its actuality. Out 
of all the swinging of axes, plying of 
needles, and cooking of meals that went 
on in New Salem sprang the vitality that 
produced a fine spirit, one which con- 
tained within itself the genius of all 
simple, steadfast living. 

Even the young WPA guide who 
shows visitors through New Salem 
seems to feel that he must speak for the 
realistic view of Lincoln and his life. He 
tells once more the familiar story of how 
Lincoln walked miles into the country 
to return the few cents that he had in- 
advertently overcharged a customer. 

“But what I never knew till recently,” 
the young man goes on, “is that when 
he got there he was invited to stay to 
dinner. He didn’t do so badly by Ses. 
self, after all.” 

Of course, he was invited to dinner! 
one sighs with a sense of relief. Always 
before, that famous anecdote left in the 
mind of the hearer a kind of rebellion. 
It has been told so often as though 
Lincoln had trudged all those weary 
miles just as an object lesson to poster- 
ity. 

Why couldn’t they have told us in 
school that he stayed for supper, to 
share in the decent neighborliness of the 
time? Would it really have marred the 
moral of his delicate ethical sense? My 
son and I thought not. 

From The Illinois, by James Gray, copy- 
right, 1940, and reprinted by permission 
of Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., Publishers. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON 


HEN twenty-five year old Henry Kyd 

Douglas, youngest member of Stone- 
wall Jackson’s staff, returned home 
after the close of the War Between the 
States, he carried with him notes and 
diaries written during his four years’ 
service under the great Southern gen- 
eral. In 1899, three years before his 
death, Mr. Douglas wrote a book from 
those diaries, then put the manuscript 
away in the garret of his family home 
at Ferry Hill Place on the Potomac. Last 
December, a little more than forty years 
later, his book was published by the 
University of North Carolina Press, un- 
der the title, I Rode With Stonewall. 
The manuscript had been rediscovered 
by Joseph McCord, an author who had 
gone to Virginia in search of material 
for a book of his own. 

In I Rode With Stonewall, which 
critics are now calling a “find” and a 
“gem,” Douglas tells his own story of 
the war, from Ma to App ttox. 
The hero of that story is Stonewall Jack- 
son. In this chapter you'll find some of 
the reasons Jackson’s men were so de- 
voted to him. 





And oft in dreams his fierce brigade 
Shall see the form they followed far — 
Still leading in the farthest van — 
A landmark in the cloud of war. 
And oft when white-haired grandsires tell 
Of bloody struggles past and gone, 
The children at their knees will hear 
How Jackson led his columns on! 


E COPY these words as the 
W citore of a generous Federal 

officer to the fame of his most 
dreaded foe. In this connection an- 
other one of a different kind may be 
mentioned. It is said that an affec- 
tionate friend brought from the 
grave of Napoleon a sprig of laurel 
and planted it upon the grave of 
Jackson at Lexington, as a tribute 
from the grandest warrior of the Old 
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I RODE WITH STONEWALL 


A Chapter from the War Experiences of the 
Youngest Member of General Jackson’s Staff 


By Henry Kyd Douglas 


World to the most brilliant soldier 
of the New. 

General Jackson was of sterling 
and respectable parentage, but he 
was virtually “his own ancestor.” And 
it is well that Virginia who gave to 
the war Robert Edward Lee, of old 
and aristocratic lineage, should fur- 
nish Jackson as the representative of 
her people. On the 21st of January, 
1824, in Clarksburg among the 
mountains of West Virginia, - this 
boy, the youngest of four children, 
was born. And with no view to his 
future fame he was named Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson. It was a rugged, 
honest name, but it is no cause of 
regret that it is now merged in the 
more rugged and euphonious one he 
afterwards made for himself. No 
comet was seen at his birth, and 
there is little record of his boyhood, 
except that he was left an orphan 
when three years old and, being 
penniless, had a hard time of it in 
his youth. 

At sixteen he was appointed a 
constable and two years afterwards 
entered West Point as a cadet. He 
graduated in 1846 and went to Mex- 
ico as a lieutenant in the battery of 
Magruder, “Prince John,” who after- 
wards served under him in Virginia. 
He was twice brevetted for gallantry, 
and returned from Mexico at the 
age of twenty-four with the rank of 
major. He served for a while in 
Florida, but, his health failing, he 
was obliged to quit the army. 

In 1851 he was appointed a pro- 
fessor in the Virginia Military In- 
stitute at Lexington. He there mar- 
ried Eleanor, daughter of the Rev- 
erend George Junkin, D.D., the 
President of Washington College. 
Dr. Junkin -was an earnest Union 
man, and at the breaking out of the 
war resigned and went back to Penn- 
sylvania. The loyalty of the old 
gentleman, however, could not sub- 
sequently resist the pride he felt in 
his famous son-in-law, and I recall 
that when I was wounded and in a 
hospital at Gettysburg he came to 
see me and exhibited with much 


pleasure a cane that General Jackson 
had given him and which bore on 
its silver head the initials of both of 
them. 

Major Jackson’s first wife soon died 
and he married the daughter of the 
Reverend Dr. Morrison of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, another Presbyterian 
clergyman. He became a Presby- 
terian through marriage. In 1857 he 
went to Europe. While there he 
visited the field of Waterloo with 
some French officers and surprised 
them by his familiarity with the 
topography of the ground and the 
maneuvers of the two armies. 

I saw him first when I was at Law 
School in Lexington in 1860. 

“Tell me something about Major 
Jackson — he’s such an oddity,” I 
said to “Bath”. Terrill, a classmate, 
who had once been a cadet. 

“Old Jack is a character, genius 
or just a little crazy,” he replied..“He 
lives quietly and don’t meddle. He’s 
as systematic as a multiplication 
table and as full of military stuff as 
an arsenal. Stiff, you see, never 
laughs, but as kind-hearted as a 
woman — and by Jupiter, he teaches 
a Negro Sunday school. But, mind, 
if this John Brown business leads to 
war, he'll be heard from!” 

Well, it did lead to war and Jack- 
son was heard from, and Colonel 
Terrill fell fighting under him. 

In face and figure Jackson was not 
striking. Above the average height, 
with a frame angular, muscular, and 
fleshless, he was, in all his move- 
ments from riding a horse to han- 
dling a pen, the most awkward man 
in the army. His expression was 
thoughtful, and, as a result, I fancy, 
of his long ill health, was generally 
clouded with an air of fatigue. His 
eye was small, blue, and in repose 
as gentle as a young girl's. With high, 
broad forehead, smal] sharp nose, 
thin, pallid lips generally tightly 
shut, deep-set eyes, dark, rusty 
beard, he was certainly not a hand- 
some man. His face in tent or par- 
lor, softened by his sweet smile, was 
as different from itself on the battle- 
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field as a little lake in summer noon 
differs from the same lake when 
frozen. Walking or riding, the Gen- 
eral was ungainly: his main object 
was to get over the ground. He rode 
boldly and well, but not with grace 
or ease; and “Little Sorrel” was as 
like a Pegasus as he was like an 
Apollo. He was not a man of style. 
General Lee, on horseback or off, 
was the handsomest man I ever saw. 
It was said of Wade Hampton that 
he looked as knightly when mounted 
as if he had stepped out from an old 
canvas, horse and all. John C. Breck- 
inridge was a model of manly 
beauty; John B. Gordon, a picture 
for the sculpture; and Joe Johnston 
looked every imch a soldier. None of 
these things could be said of Jack- 
son. 

The enemy believed he never 
slept. In fact he slept a great deal. 
Give him five minutes to rest, he 
could sleep three of them. Whenever 
he had nothing else to do he went to 
sleep, especially in church. He could 
sleep in any position, in a chair, 
under fire or on horseback. Being a 
silent man, he gave to sleep many 
moments which other men gave to 
conversation. And yet he was never 
caught “napping.” 

He was quiet, not morose. He 
often smiled. rarely laughed. He 


never told a joke but rather liked to - 


hear one, now and then. He did not 
live apart from his personal staff, al- 
though they were nearly all young; 
he liked to have them about, espe- 
cially at table. He encouraged the 
liveliness of their conversation at 
meals, although he took little part 
in it. His own words seemed to em- 
barrass him, unless he could follow 
his language by action. As he never 
told his plans, he never discussed 
them. He didn’t offer advice to his 
superiors, nor ask it of his subor- 
dinates. Reticent and self-reliant he 
believed “he walks with speed who 
walks alone.” The officer next in 
command often and very justly com- 
plained of this risky reticence; but 
Jackson is reported to have said, “If 
my coat knew what I intended to do, 
I'd take it off and throw it away.” 
Such reticence at times was neither 
judicious nor defensible; but luck 
saved him from evil consequences. 
Swiftness of execution was his 
most popular virtue: with him action 
kept pace with design. He was the 
most rapid mover in the South, and 


his old brigade got the name of 
“Jackson’s Foot Cavalry” from the 
outstart of the war. He had no mo- 
ments of deplorable indecision and 
no occasion to lament the loss of 
golden opportunities. From Carrick’s 
Ford to Gettysburg the track of war 
was lined with the graves of soldiers 
who died while their generals were 
deliberating. Jackson had as little of 
this weakness as Napoleon, or the 
Archduke Charles, or Frederick the 
Great. This caused the mutual confi- 
dence between himself and _ his 
troops which was so marvelous. They 
believed he could do anything he 
wished, and he believed they could 
do anything he commanded. 

Jackson was a man of strategy, 
and it is this quality of his mind that 
has attracted the admiration of mili- 
tary critics. It was his study as the 
best way of equalizing numbers and 
getting as even with the enemy as 
ramen He had not forgotten the 
essons he learned in Mexico at 
Cerro Gordo and Contreras. Know- 
ing the necessity of economizing in 
the slaughter of his men, he had 
rather maneuver his opponent out of 
a position than knock him out. Grant 
said, “I never maneuver.” He did do 
it, however, and he did it well, al- 
though it was not his strong point — 
and greater generals than he have 
done it. But Grant had always so 
many troops to handle that he pre- 
ferred to “hammer away.” Jackson 
would have resorted to strategy if he 
had commanded a million men; he 
couldn't help it. 


The question has been asked, what 
was the limit of Jackson’s military 
capacity? It is not possible to answer 
it. In him there was exhibited no 
dangerous precociousness. He never 
sought promotion, but never ex- 
pressed a doubt of his ability to man- 
age any command given him. He 
put forth no useless strength. What 
was in him we shall never know for 
he went to the grave with the rich- 
ness of the mine unexplored. He was 
equal to each new occasion as it 
arose, and in his movements there 
was no monotony, except in success. 
His development came as required, 
and he closed his career at Chancel- 
lorsville with his greatest stroke and 
died with fresh honors thick upon 
him. It has been said of his Valley 
Campaign and his movements 
around Pope that he violated all the 
established rules of war. So be it. 
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HENRY KYD DOUGLAS 
ENRY KYD DOUGLAS, “the hand- 


somest man in Virginia,” was born 
in Shepardstown (in what is now West 
Virginia) in 1840, and spent his youth 
on both sides of the Potomac River. He 
was graduated from Franklin and Mar- 
shall College in Pennsylvania, and had 
just been admitted to the bar in 1860 
when war began to rumble. In 1861, not 
quite twenty-one years old, he was prac- 
tising law in St. Louis when his native 
state seceded from the Union, and he 
returned east to join the Virginia Volun- 
teers. He was in the “Stonewall Bri- 
gade” which gave the General his name, 
and stayed with Jackson through his en- 
tire campaign. After Jackson had been 
mortally wounded at Chancellorsville, 
Douglas was wounded and then cap- 
tured at Gettysburg. He was later ex- 
changed and returned to the Confed- 
erate Army. He was in command of the 
patrol which, skirmishing without news 
from headquarters, fired the last shots 
from Lee’s army some hours after the 
commander had surrendered. 





So Count Wurmser and Beaulieu, the 
Austrian generals, said of the young 
Napoleon in his Mantuan Campaign. 
Rules of war are like piecrust, made 
to be broken at the right time. Both 
of these military culprits knew the 
rules and knew the right time to vio- 
late them; their success must be their 
apology. 

I have already referred to an ap- 
parent inconsistency in Jackson's 
character; his gentleness and iender- 
ness of heart and manner in his per- 
sonal life, and on the other hand a 
hardness at times in exacting the per- 
formance of military duty which had 
the flavor of deliberate cruelty. 
Shortly after the First Manassas, 
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when Jackson was Brigadier General, 
an officer in his command applied for a 
short furlough to visit his wife who was 
sick unto death. The General returned 
the application disapproved. Not dream- 
ing of such a thing, so early in the 
war, the officer sought General Jackson 
and made a personal appeal to him. 
Seeing that his appeal was having no 
effect, he cried out, with great emotion. 

“General, General, my wife is dying. 
I must see her!” 

A shade of sadness and grief passed 
over the face of the General but for 
a moment, and then in cold, merciless 
tones, he replied, “Man, man, do you 
love your wife more than your coun- 
try?” and turned away. 

The wife died and that soldier never 
forgave Stonewall Jackson. 

Yes, this was the man who was 
stopped on the highway by an old 
woman and raised his cap to her when 
asked innocently if he could tell her if 
her son would pass that way. Sharply 
directing his staff, who had thought- 
lessly smiled at the interruption, to 
move on, except Dr. McGuire, he dis- 
mounted and began to question her. 
Having satisfied himself that her son 
was in the Fifth Virginia Regiment of 
his old brigade, he directed a courier 
to remain with her, find her son and 
give him leave to remain with her until 
next morning. Then, taking the old 
lady’s hand, he said kind words to her, 
mounted his horse, and rode away. 

This makes clear the distinction be- 
tween his natural personal kindliness 
and his exacting, unyielding sense of 
public duty. 

Thus it may be said of General Jack- 
son that he was a normal human being, 
not a mythological creation. He was a 
soldier of great ability, activity, and 
daring, and not an irresponsible, erratic 
genius. In manner he was deferential, 
modest, and retiring, in the presence of 
women diffident to excess. He never 
blustered and even on the field of bat- 
tle was rarely severe except to incom- 
petency and neglect. He judged him- 
self more harshly than anyone else did, 
but toward the weakness of others he 
had abundant charity. In religion he 
was a quiet Christian gentleman, ab- 
solutely |.beral and non-sectarian: he 
was a Presbyterian, but might just as 
easily have been a Methodist or an 
Episcopalian or, perchance, a Catholic. 
He was too liberal to be a bigot and had 
none of “the presumptuous fanaticism 
of Cromwell.” Like many another great 
soldier, he was at first called “crazy,” 
but it was soon found out he was always 
sober and in his right mind. Eccentric 
as many of his movements were, they 
were prompted — as Napoleon said of 
his own—“not by genius but by 
thought and me‘titation.” He made war 


like a soldier of great brain and moral 
force, not as Blind Tom makes music, 
guided by whispering no one hears but 
himself. 

Many another great soldier has in- 
toxicated his troops with enthusiasm on 
the battlefield and led them to the per- 
formance of great deeds. No one, when 
he had gone, ever left behind him 
among the ranks greater reverence or 
a more tender memory. The morning 
after the unveiling of the Lee Statue 
in Richmond, as the sun rose over the 
city, its first rays fell upon a row of 
figures, wrapped in gray blankets and 
sleeping on the grass around the statue 
of Jackson in Capitol Square. One by 
one these sleepers began to unroll 
themselves — here a grey head, there a 
grey beard—got up, yawned and 
stretched themselves in the morning 
air. Just then a passing citizen said to 
them in kindly anxiety, 

“Heavens, men, could you find no 
other beds in Richmond last night?” 

“Oh, yes, there was plenty of places; 
all Richmond was open to us,” said one, 
and turning his eyes toward the silent 
face of his immortal chief he added, 
“but we were his boys and we wanted 
to sleep with the old man just once 
more. 

A few years afterwards I was present 
at Lexington when the Jackson statue 
erected at his grave was unveiled. It 
was a day not to be forgotten. Old 
Confederates were there from far and 
near — men who had not seen each 
other since Appomattox. The Valley of 
Virginia gathered there, and East Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland. Old soldiers in 
grey uniforms, all the old soldiers in 
grey hair or grey beards, crowded the 
streets of that historic town. The day 
was given up to memories, and Jubal 
Early, the oldest Confederate general 
living, spoke for us all on that occasion. 
I need not dwell upon the ceremonies, 
upon the pathetic scenes at this last re- 
union. The evening drew near and the 
departing day seemed to linger like a 
benediction over the sacred place of 
the dead. People were moving off, and 
the order was given to the old soldiers 
to fall into line and march away. With 
trembling step the grey line moved on, 
but when it reached the gate one old 
Confederate turned his face for a last 
look at the monument and, waving his 
old grey hat. toward the figure of his 
beloved General, he cried out in a voice 
that choked itself with sobs, 

“Good-by, old man, good-by! We've 
done all we can for you!” 

Reprinted from I Rode With Stonewall, 
by Henry Kyd Douglas, copyright 1940 by 
the University of North Carolina Press. 
This chapter must not be reprinted in 
whole or in part except on written permis- 
sion of the publisher. 
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BOOK QUIZ 


ABE LINCOLN GROWS UP, by 
Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company). 


1. Abraham Lincoln, the grandfather, was 
a.a captain in the Virginia militia. 
b. leader in the Boston Tea Party. 
c. staunch Tory during the Revolution. 
d. a Quaker who refused to fight. 


. Dennis Hanks said of the baby Abe, 
a. “He'll be eddicated fer sartin.” 

b. “I'm spilin’ to play with him.” 

c. “He'll never come to much!” 

d. “Le’s name him ‘Red Cherry Pulp. 


7” 


. The Knob Creek farm was near to the 
a. Wautauga River in Tennessee. 

b. Fuadediead Gap in Tennessee. 

c. Berks County in Pennsylvania. 

d. rocky rise called Muldraugh’s Hill. 


. Tom Lincoln traded his Kentucky farm 


a.a flatboat to go down the Ohio. 
b. a team and wagon. 

c. ten barrels of whiskey and $20.00. 
d. a claim in Indiana. 


. The first and last game Abe ever shot 
a. as a boy, was a prairie turkey. 
b. was a ten-tined stag. 
c. was a wild boar. 
d. got away from him. 


. Abe saved from freezing the body of 
a. his wounded foe, William Grigsby. 
b. the drunkard, lying by the road. 
c. his dog, hurt by a wolf. 

d. a tortured mud-turtle. 


. On the Ohio River, Abe learned of 
a. the preacher, Noah Major. 
b. the gamblers known as “Chocks.” 
c. his — Lucy Hanks. 
d. “half horse, half alligator” men. 


_ Abe told Dennis his best friend was 
a. the man he could not lick fighting. 
b. the giver of a book he had not read. 
c. never going to know his prayer. 
d. the man who would save a rabbit. 


. Abe traveled a thousand miles 
a. down the Ohio with Allen Gentry. 
b. in a steamboat to Florida. 
c. to see Jackson inaugurated. 
d. trailing the Wilson gang. 


10. Four days after Abe came of age, he 
a. left his father’s house forever. 
b. started for Illinois, peddling. 
c. joined the Baptist Church. 
d. bought his first dictionary. 


The next Book Quiz will be on Na- 
tive’s Return by Louis Adamic. You'll 
find it in the February 24th issue. 


POCKETFUL OF SHORT STORIES 
ust out and selling like hotcakes is the 
Pocket Book of Short Stories which, for the 
sum of 25c offers 440 pages of stories by 
such leading writers as Maugham, Heming- 
way, Cather, O. Henry, omas Mann, 
Dorothy Parker, and many others. 
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Freedom and the Textbooks 


Study by National Association of Manufacturers Raises 
Questions of Educational Principle; Harvard Faculty 
Enunciates Valid Policy 


lic schools have been increasingly 

under fire on account of tendencies 
in teaching and content of textbooks 
which are alleged to be subversive of 
genuine Americanism or hostile to “the 
American way of life.” Special interest 
groups or individuals of varied types, 
pa'riotic, economic, or religious, have 
devoted themselves to condemning ar- 
bitrarily and attempting to eliminate 
from the schools teachers or books 
which they consider “subversive” or 
“un-American.” In the present period of 
international chaos and conflict between 
rival ideologies or systems of govern- 
ment and economic structure, it is in- 
evitable that our schools, as one of the 
basic institutions. of society, will be sub- 
ject to this kind of critical attack. That 
this condition has led to more emotional 
and unfounded allegations than it has to 
calm and intelligent analysis buttressed 
by sound evidence is unfortunately 
true. It has, however, stimulated some 
serious thinking both within and with- 
out the educational profession as to 
the principles involved. 

The most recent event in this contro- 
versial campaign is the announcement 
of a “study” of some 800 social studies 
textbooks sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The Asso- 
ciation explains its purpose in its News 
Letter Supplement of January 4, 1941, 
as follows: 


i RECENT years the American pub- 


“Most of the controversy has centered on 
the books of three or foie authors, but 
there has been a widespread and increas- 
ing fear that such points of view might 
have crept into a large proportion of our 
textbooks and, in consequence, that our 
high school students are not being given 
a fair and impartial presentation of our 
form of government and the private -enter- 
prise system. 

“The members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers necessarily have 
been concerned over this question and 
have made many requests to us for infor- 
mation upon which to judge the issue. 

“It was in response to this that we un- 
dertook to have Dr: Ralph W. Robey, 
Assistant Professor of Banking at Columbia 
University, and his associates, abstract all 
available secondary school textbooks in the 
social sciences. The aim was not to prove 
one thing or another or anything, but to 
determine the facts—to determine whether 
there is any basis, and if so, how much, 
for the growing apprehension about. the 
contents of school textbooks.” 


Harvard Faculty’s Statement 


Early in January the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education of Har- 
vard issued a statement regarding the 
N.A.M. project. It was signed by Dean 
Francis T. Spaulding, Professors Henry 
W. Holmes (Dean Emeritus), Howard 
E. Wilson, William H. Burton, Charles 
Swain Thomas, Truman L. Kelley, and 
nine other members of the faculty. Re- 
ferring to the plan of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the Harvard 
statement said: 


“|. The abstracts will be made avail- 
able to all interested persons, including the 
8,000 individual members of the -Associa- 
tion, who will presumably take such action 
in their various communities as seems war- 
ranted. In the statement released to the 
press, the Association expresses its hope 
that this undertaking will serve ‘to encour- 
age manufacturers in every community to 
cooperate wholeheartedly with: their local 
educational authorities in analyzing sound 
means by which the concept of private en- 
terprise and the details of its operation may 
be taught in the schools.’ 

“We, whose professional concern is pri- 
marily with the sound progress of the pub- 
lic schools, acclaim whole-heartedly the 
interest of the Association in the improve- 
ment of education and the preservation of 
the democratic way of life. Every group in 
the body social, especially in such critical 
times as these, should concern itself ac- 
tively with these. two complementary 
tasks. To deny the Association or any other 
sincerely interested group the right to ex- 
amine and help select the textbooks for’ the 
public schools would violate a right and a 
spirit inherent in the democratic process. 
A wider interest in our schools by every 
type of sincere citizen is one of the great 
needs of the system today. 

“But the action of the Association, in 
our opitiion, holds dangers which, unless 
guarded against, may more than offset its 
merits. 


Dangers Involved 


“The first and most obvious danger is 
that the abstracting of the textbooks may 
be done with bias. Professor Robey may 
easily find in any or all of the 800 volumes 
statements with which some groups in 
America will disagree. He will find very 
few statements not espoused by some legiti- 
mate .group in our society. In no small 
number of books he will find, for instance, 
the advantages of a competitive system of 
free enterprise listed on one page and the 
disadvantages presented on another. All of 
this presents a difficult problem in abstract- 
ing. The Association thus far has made no 


TEACHERS’ SECTION 


statement of how the problem is being 
solved. We strongly urge that, at the earli- 
est opportunity, either the officers of the 
Association or Professor Robey make pub- 
lic the matters to which chief attention is 
being given and the procedures used in 
abstracting the textbooks. 

“The second danger is the grave respon- 
sibility of the abstracts which are pro- 
duced. In the books will appear many 
statements to which any reader with spe- 
cial interests will inevitably take exception. 
We hold that this ought to be the case. 
The strength of schools in a democracy is 
that they are open to different points of 
view concerning the means by which na- 
tional ends may be attained. A textbook. in 
social studies which makes no mention of 
the merits of free enterprise is defective. 
but so is one which makes no,mention of 
the shortcomings of unregulated industry. 

“There are many possible roads to our 
cherished vision of democracy. And we 
hold it to be the resporsibility of the 
schools, and of the soctal studies used in 
the schools, to present the various elements 
and hopes and practices that enter into the 
democratic concept. The rights of free in- 
dividuals must be presented in balance 
with the social responsibilities of those 
same individuals; the needs of the many 
must be pictured along with the achieve- 
ments of the few. 

“The democratic dream we value is no 
static arrangement of the social pattern. 
It is a continuing process, seeking indus- 
trially and socially and politically the end- 
less readjustments which may bring’ to the 
greatest number of men the greatest good 
of living. 

“Our schools need challenge and vitality 
—the vigor of intellectual controversy in 
which the various aspects of democracy are 
analyzed hopefully and constructively as 
part of our national faith. Only as the 
young people of this nation accept as their 
own the bright goal of a society intent on 
finding the finest possible way of life for 
all its citizens, and only as they under- 
stand clearly the achievements and short- 
comings and trends of current life, free 
from the bias of complacency on the one 
hand and of purely destructive criticism 
on the other, can they carry the nation for- 
ward. ; : : 

“The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, like any group which undertakes to 
evaluate textbooks for use in the schools, 
has two possible courses of action before it. 
It may take a narrow view of democracy, 
and thereby tend to force the teaching of 
the social studies into a single: mould— 
which is neither the traditional nor the 
proper way of education in a government 
based on the maintenance of free institu- 
tions. Or it may judge the textbooks in 
terms which help rather than hinder the 
schools in their honest efforts to train the 
future citizens of American democracy. 

“To us, deeply interested in the future 
of our public schools, it seems of the ut- 
most importance that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers make its position 
with respect to these two possibilities en- 
tirely clear. To us, it seems that the Asso- 


ciation has a splendid opportunity to act 
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constructively and cooperatively toward 
the improvement of American education 
Textbooks are but a single element in the 
problem. If the Association will join forces 
with other groups in a broad-gauge study 
of the great historic American enterprise 
of public education, it can render a funda- 
mental service to our people.” 


N. A. M. Weleomes Harvard 
Standards 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers. in reply, welcomed the state- 
ment of Dean Spaulding and his col- 
leagues of Harvard Universitv. It de- 
clared “that we are in complete accord 
with the concept of education expressed 
in their statement.” and specifically em- 
phasized its agreement with various 
significant passages in the Harvard 
statement dealing with the fundamental 
right of free discussion of controversial 
issues in schools and textbooks. 

It then quoted from a report by Dr. 
Robey on the methods used in conduct- 
ing the study, to show the avoidance ot 
bias in the process of abstracting the 
800 textbooks. The work was done un- 
der his direction by three qualified spe- 
cialists chosen to represent respectively 
radical, liberal, and conservative points 
of view. Dr. Robev himself has been 
widely known as an economist of con- 
servative leanings. He goes on to say, 
however: 

“Actually, as the work has been done. 
the particular point of view of the person 
making the abstract has been of no im- 
portance. This is because, as noted above, 
the abstracts involve no appraisal of any 
kind. The important quality needed in the 
abstractors, in other words, has been com- 
petence, not in deciding whether a book is 
good, bad, or indifferent, or whethe1 it is 
suitable as a text, but in selecting passages 
which fairly represent the attitude of the 
author. 

“To assure this we have tollowed a set 
pattern in the abstracts. Each one 
starts off with a general paragraph which 
indicates the grade of students Pr which 
the book is intended; .. . followed bv a 
brief outline of. the subject matter of the 
book—a summarization of the table of con- 
tents or a reprinting of the unit titles into 
which the book is divided... . Following 
this are the actual quotations from the book 
. . . presented without comment other than 
some such general statement as that they 
indicate the style, the level of analysis, the 
method of presentation, or the point ot 
view of the author. 

“In the selection of the quotations tor 
the abstracts we have held strictly to this 
frame of reference: ‘Determine the attitude 
or point of view presented by the respec- 
tive authors with respect to the private en- 
terprise system or the traditional govern- 
mental system of the United States, .. . 
The abstracts contain no quotations show- 
ing, and no reference by us to, any other 

ints of view or attitudes found in the 

ks. To accomplish this end we have 
given long . . . quotations—never taking 
only parts, of sentences (or paragraphs) 


which, when removed from their context, 
might misrepresent the attitude of the 
author. . . .” 


N. A. M.’s Plan for Use of 
Abstracts 


In their special News Letter Supple- 
ment the Association has described its 

rogram for use of the abstracts as 
Follows : 

“Our plans for using the abstracts in- 
volve three points: In the first place we are 
going to file a complete set of the abstracts 
with those organizations which we feel 
might find them of interest—state boards of 
education, libraries of teachers’ colleges, 
teachers’ professional organizations, etc. 
We are sure that they will find them a 
valuable source of reference in their . dis- 
cussion and study of textbooks. 

“Secondly, we will upon request provide 
any person who is interested with a copy 
of the abstract of any book. Our only 
reservation on this will be that such re- 
quests must give the author’s name and the 
title of such book, and we hope that teach- 
ers’ journals and other publications will 
let their readers know that the abstracts 
are so available without charge. It may be 
noted here that Dr. Robey and his asso- 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
February 17 


For Social Studies: 

Democracy at Work series: Seven- 
County Community Health Project, Bat- 
tlecreek, Michigan. 

“Inside Britain” — how a great mod- 
ern nation lives under the Blitzkrieg. 


For English Classes: 

“The Man Without a Country” —a 
radio script dramatizing Edward Everett 
Hale’s famous story. 

“Wings” — the story. of a universal 
genius, Leonardo da Vinci, who an- 
ticipated the mechanical marvels of to- 
day. 

Poetry Corner: Alfred Lord Tennyson. 





ciates abstracted nearly 800 textbooks and 
that the aggregate of the separate abstracts 
is over 1,200 pages of single-spaced manu- 
script of well over 500,000 words. 

“Thirdly, we are notifying N. A. M. 
members that the abstracting is now com- 
pleted and that the abstracts shortly will be 
available to those interested. The abstracts 
are to be distributed with the following 
suggestions to membérs who may be inter- 
ested: 

“1. Secure from your local superintend- 
ent of schools a list of the books (includ- 
ing both titles and authors’ names) used in 
the social subjects. 

2. Upon submission of this list to 
N. A. M. headquarters, we will return to 

ou abstracts for each of the books in the 
fist that were covered in our survey. 

“3. If the abstracts indicate that any 
book presents its subject in a manner with 
which you disagree, your next step should 
be to secure the book in question and read 
it from cover to cover. Accurate and illus- 
trative as our abstracts are, no manufac- 
turer can consider himself qualified to dis- 





cuss any textbook without having read the 
book itself. 

“4. If a careful.reading of the book dis- 
closes statements or a point of view which 
seems to you to present an untrue or dis- 
torted picture of our economic or govern- 
mental system, you first should check the 
accuracy of the author’s statements to make 
sure that it is not a case of your misunder- 
standing rather than of his. When you 
know your ground, you should express your 
opinion about the book to your local school 
authorities, who generally will be found as 
interested as you yourself in presenting a 
fair picture. This expression of opinion 
naturally must be your own, for it should 
be clearly understood that in this under- 
tuking, you are acting as an individual and 
not as the Association’s representative. The 
N. A. M. recommends, however, that the 
following statements of principle guide 
every manufacturer in such activity: 

“(a) Manufacturers have no right to dic- 
tate the processes of education or to utilize 
economic coercion in an effort to\\compel 
some course of action. They do have an 
unquestioned right, however, as individual 
citizens. to express an opinion. 

“(b) It would be a grave mistake for 
any person, whether a manufacturer or of 
anv other calling, to seek to have schools 
discontinue the explanation of any subject 
or any philosophy simply because it is in- 
consistent with a ee a traditionally 
accepted in this country. It is appropriate, 
however, for any citizen to recommend that 
generally unaccepted political and eco- 
nomic philosophies should be explained 
rather than advocated; that both the merits 
and disadvantages of such philosophies 
should be duly emphasized; that the char- 
acteristics of our traditional institutions 
should receive at least an equal hearing; 
and that controversial issues should be pre- 
sented with due regard for the age and in- 
tellectual maturity of the student.” 


It is the understanding of the editors 
of Scholastic that the above procedure 
recommended by the N. A. M. has now 
been accepted in principle by the Har- 
vard Committee as safeguarding funda- 
mental educational principles and that 
a copy of it will accompany all abstracts 
distributed. ' i 

(Owing to limited space this discus- 
sion will be continued in our next issue, 
February 17, at which time the editors 
of Scholastic will suggest for the assist- 
ance of.teachers and administrators con- 
cerned, additional steps which might be 
taken to supplement the above pro- 
gram.) 


Classroom Activities . 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Story of Life (P. 23) 
For All English Classes; 
To Motivate Reading 

This essay will serve as a lively intro- 
duction to the entire content of this 
week’s English Edition. To prepare for 
the most effective use of it, we suggest 
the following: 
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If you have a classroom bulletin 
board and the cooperation of a librarian, 
display pleasing pictures of some of the 
great figures in American lore—Thomas 
Jefferson, Ethan Allen, Susan B. An- 
thony, Benjamin Franklin, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Winslow Homer, etc. 
At the beginning of the period, identify 
the pictures posted, without giving in- 
formation about them. Ask the class to 
name other figures who come into their 
minds. Meanwhile, send groups of five 
and six to look at the bulletin board. 
List all added names on the blackboard. 

Then ask each student to choose one 
of the American figures in which he has 
some interest, and to list on a slip of 
0 some of the things he'd like to 

now about his choice. Suggest a few 

of the things everybody would like to 
know: appearance, place of residence, 
friends, accomplishments, etc. After ten 
minutes, ask a few students to read their 
lists. Then explain that it is the biogra- 
pher’s duty to satisfy these curiosities. 
To Improve Reading Skills 


Use the numbered article as suggest- 
ed in last week’s Teacher Section. Test 
comprehension with the following ques- 
tions: 1. The story of life is called 

> ae ee ae ge. 
When people do not enter in, politics 
and economics are less interesting. 3. 
Name ne musical composer mentioned 
in this article. 4. Name one scientist 
mentioned. 5 T. or F.: Napoleon needed 
six hours sleep every night. 6 T. or F.: 
No good biography will stoop to men- 
tioning money. 7. T or F.: The biogra- 
pher should be in sy~pathy with all 
subjects. 


Abe Lincoln Lived Here (P. 17) 
Stonewall Jackson (P. 20) 
For All English Classes 


We suggest that students should first 
read these excerpts for the sheer delight 
of the reading. Riverman has a narrative 
swing to it that makes it particularly 
suited to reading aloud. The other two 
might be read silently in class or at 
home, with no strings attached. If 
there’s time, all three might be read 
aloud, at proper intervals. 

Riverman is biography by contrast: 
Gray makes us see Lincoln by throwing 
him into sharp contrast with the easy- 
going, somewhat tawdry Denton Olfut. 
Shrine on a Hilltop is biography by 
evocation: Gray conjures up the mind 
and spirit of Lincoln by describing the 
sort of world .in which he lived. I Rode 
with Stonewall is biography through an 
account of action: Douglas re-creates 
Jackson by telling us what Jackson did. 

At the end of the period, take a vote 
to decide which biographer the class 
prefers—Douglas or Gray. 

For Creative Writing Clases 
Use one peried to present these ex- 


cerpts as examples of forms of biogra- 


phy, as suggested above. Then ask each 
student to choose some living person 
whom he knows, and to write three 
brief biographical sketches, one evoking 
the figure by contrast, one by describing 
the world in which he lives, one by re- 
counting two or three anecdotes. Such 
an assignment should cover a period of 
two or three weeks. 


To Integrate English and History 


Classes engaged in a study of the 
Civil War period in American History 
may be introduced to the wealth of 
biography built around the men and 
women of this period through these 
three excerpts. To arouse interest in 
further reading, appoint a committee to 
visit the library, consult with the libra- 
rian, and make up a long list of avail- 
able Civil War period biographies. 

A classroom library table exhibit of 
such books, plus an interesting bulletin 
board with pictures of their subjects, 
would be further bait for readers. Biog- 
raphy, as Gamaliel Bradford points out 
in The Story of Life, does much to give 
blood and body to history. 


Gettysburg Address (P. 25) 
For English, Composition 
and Creative Writing Classes 

This is briet and lively enough to be 
read aloud. The first sentence will in- 
sure student interest. Ask the class 
whether it ties in with any article pub- 
lished recently in Scholastic. 

It should tie in with Mrs. Bass’s arti- 
cle of last week—Changing Fashions in 
Prose. In fact, it is a historical proof of 
the lessons drawn from that article: that 
simple, dignified, readily understood 
prose is always best. Today Everett’s 
speech is of interest only as a museum 
piece. Lincoln’s speech—written simply 
and from the heart—has eternal values. 


Mark Twain (P. 29) 


For American Literature 
and Speech Classes 

Most of the students will have read 
some Mark Twain, some of them will 
have read Roughing It; but this excerpt 
is from a brand-new collection of ad- 
denda to the great body of Twain's 
work. Introduce it as such, and assign it 
as outside reading. 

American Literature classes can 
spend a —— eriod discussing the 
literary fashions of Twain’s times: the 
great popularity of Dickens in America 
(maybe it would be well to read a little 
from Dickens on this subject, too) —the 
fashion of “author’s readings”—the ro- 
bustness of American taste during 
Twain’s day. Point out that early Amer- 
icans like the rollicking, boisterous, 
broad type of humor of which His 
Grandfather's Old Ram is a typical ex- 
ample. 
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Speech Classes might read through 
the essay in search of practical advice 
from a great speaker, checking the parts 
which discuss the technique of express- 
ing oneself. Offer extra credit to any 
students who would like to work up a 
performance of His Grandfather's Old 
Ram to be given in class later. 


Books (P. 26) 
To Motivate Reading 


Stock the classroom library table with 
the listed books and devote a period 
to discussing the joys of reading biog- 
raphy. 

Start the discussion by asking how 
many students have ever read a biogra- 
phy. Ask for a definition of the word, 
suggest the os of The Story of Life 
for a very full definition, and then call 
for names of biographers and comments 
upon them. By handling the discussion 
with ease and informality, you can turn 
it into a book chat. Invite adverse opin- 
ions, encourage brief arguments be 
tween readers, etc. 

During the last fifteen minutes of the 
period, ask each student to make a list 
of six figures—three contemporary and 
three historical—-whose biographies he 
would like to read. While these lists are 
being made, send students to the library 
table in groups of four or five, encour- 
aging prospective borrowers to take 
books home. 


The Poetry Corner (P. 24) 
For American Literature Classes 

Assign this as outside reading. Ask, 
too, that students refer back to the Poe- 
try Corner, in our January 13 issue. It 
discusses another American poet—Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. 

Next period, discuss the contrast 
between these two poets: Poe's imagi- 
nation and Bryant’s realism; Poe’s de- 
spondency and Bryant’s philosophic 
cheerfulness; Poe’s magical rhythms 
and Bryant’s comparatively pedestrian 
verse. In another outside assignment, 


each student might state his preference 
and defend it. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Study of Biography 


American History, World History 
Problems of Democracy 


This special “Great Americans” issue 
ot Scholastic offers an opportunity to 
use biography in an interesting way. 
Reference is made below to both the 
English and Social Studies material. If 
your class does not use the Combined 
Edition, we suggest you use your copy 
for class reference or obtain copies of 
the English edition from the English 
classes. 

Biography may be used to vitalize the 
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past. Bradford says, “Let history be- 
come human character, and it instant 

takes hold of us.” So the story of Wood. 
row Wilson (page 13) makes the story 
of’ Versailles and the League something 
which is important today, not a part of 
a Hitler speech. So the story of “Abe 
Lincoln Lived Here” (page 17) and 
“I Rode with Stonewall” (page 20) 
make the story of the War Between the 
States something real and vital, a thing 
that moved men and enlisted their finest 
qualities. The pictures of Lincoln 
preparing and presenting the Gettys 
burg Address (page 25) make the 
speech much more than an abstract in- 
terpretation of the American dream. 


Dramatic details that may be more 
interesting than fiction may be found 
in the lives of great Americans. No 
American history student should be de- 
nied the privilege of reading and en- 
joying the pictures of Americans which 
have been presented by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Classes will enjoy his story of Sam 
Adams, but will enjoy even more its 
title: “Portrait of an Empty Barrel.” 
Damaged Souls gives the stories of 
Aaron Burr, Tom Paine, P. T. Barnum, 
and many others who do not have the 
best biographical reputations. In Ameri- 
can Portraits, 1875-1900 he describes 
many well-known people. 

In every community great people 
have lived and contributed to the life 
of that community. Colonial history is 
more interesting when seen in the light 
of the life of Alexandria ( “Washington 
Did Relax,” page 11), Mount Vernon, 
and many other places in the East. Vis- 
its to such significant places adds to an 
appreciation of the times and events of 


the past. 
Most important is the use of biog- 





For Recreation 
Or Relaxation 


Plan a visit to The Chelsea. Relax for o 
week-end in the friendly atmosphere of 
this distinctive beachfront hotel. Right 
on the Boardwalk, you'll bask in warm 
sunshine and bracing salt-sea air. You'll 
delight in our superb French Cuisine and 
slumber restfully in outside ocean-view 
rooms. You'll find verandahs and sun 
decks for lazing, varied sports, gay en 
tertainment, a magnificent cocktail Bar 
game room, and charming fellow guests 
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raphy to show the place of leaders in 
American democracy. Contrasts may,-be 
drawn between the “fiihrer” concept in 
Germany and Italy (and in the hopes 
of some misguided Americans) and the 
great leader concept in our own na- 
tional development. The former assumes 
the necessity of one who will do the 
thinking and acting for a nation. In a 
democracy, great leaders represent the 
rallying centers for a mature and well- 
informed program of action planned by 
the whole group (see editorial). 


Democracy in Action: Hill City, 
Pittsburgh (Page 14) 
All Classes 

Have the class re-read last week’s ar- 
ticle on the St. Johns Valley Co-opera- 
tives and compare that project with the 
youth government program of Hill City. 
Where are each democratic? To what 
extent has the group participating 
helped to plan the program for the 
group? What has been the part played 
by the leader? Are Father Soucy and 
Howard McKinney democratic leaders? 
Should they be included in your class. 
room Hall of Fame? 

Compare the work of the youth in 
Hill City with that of their elders in 
Pittsburgh. What types of activities 
are common to both? What can the 
youth do which adults cannot? What 
can adults do that youth cannot? Do 
these youths have more opportunity to 
practice democracy in Hill City than in 
public school? 


Britain’s Mediterranean Sentinels 
Modern or World History 

Have the class study the maps accom 
panying the article and the large map 
in last week’s issue of the Mediterran- 
ean Sea. Of what importance are the 
routes through the Mediterranean to 
Britain? To Italy? To Greece, the Bal- 
kans, Spain, and Russia? Refer to your 
wall map showing sea commerce to see 
the picture before the war. What would 
be the effect of the loss of Malta on the 
resistance of Britain? Of Italy? What 
would be the effect of the loss of Gib- 
raltar? Suez? 


Labor and Defense (Page 7) 


Problems of Democracy, Economics, 
Sociology, American History. 

This is an especially good time to 
study labor problems in the social stud- 
ies classes. This article serves as an in- 
troduction to the present situation as 
well as the general problem. It may be 
used as an initiating device. Newspaper 
and magazine comment on the problem 
has been made recently, and more will 
be made as the proposals are discussed 
for submission to Congress. 

The Labor Number of Scholastic 
(March 5, 1938) gives a great deal of 


supplementary information on unions, 
their organization, and problems in- 
volved in guarding labor’s rights. ~ ° 


Shifting Tides in the 
Supreme Court (P. 9) 


American History; Problems of Amert- 
can Democracy: Civics. 

As the Supreme Court is about to have 
a new Justice, this article is especially 
pertinent. The storm over the Supreme 
Court which we saw a few years ago can 
now be viewed with less passion. Dr. 
Commager aids the student to see the 
problem clearly. It may be well to re- 
view the provisions of the Constitution 
establishing courts, and the decisions of 
John. Marshall which established the 
claim of the Court to rule on constitu- 
tionality. The class should note the Presi- 
dents who have opposed this view or who 
have defied the Court’s interpretation 
(Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln). If the 
Court has this power, how does this “judi- 
cial interpretation” amount to “judicial 
legislation”? Dr. Commager points this 
out clearly. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (P. 2-4) 


As a variation in the coverage of cur- 
rent affairs, announce a roll-call of The 
State of Democracy. As each person’s 
name is called, he announces, “Democ- 
racy is being strengthened, because 
’, or “is being threatened———”. 
He then gives his news and the reason 
it is encouraging or discouraging. Any 
member of the class may challenge the 
interpretation, even pointing out that 
the news may be the opposite of what 
the speaker called it. Thus, one pupil 
might say that we are threatened by 
Hitler’s declaration that he will “tor- 
pedo” American aid. Another might 
claim that this strengthens democracy 
by uniting our people. 


The Meaning of Dreams (P. 31) 

Dr. Lawton’s article on dreams, be- 
sides furnishing a topic for classroom 
discussion, may be used for the follow- 
ing written assignments: 

1. Each student might write out an 
interesting dream simply as an exercise 
in English composition. 

2. What relationship do fear dreams 
have to radio programs, comics, movies? 

3. What poems and stories, movie 
cartoons resemble dreams in content or 
form? Examples: Flying Yorkshiremen, 
Alice in Wonderland, Walt Disney's car- 
toons, Poe’s stories. 

4. In what novels or stories are actual 
dreams described? 

5. What are the differences between . 
day-dreams and dreams at night? 

6. Do people who talk in their sleep 
offer clues to the nature of dreams? 
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BIOGRAPHY 
THE STORY OF LIFE 


Reading Good Biographies of Other Men and Women 
Can Help Us Solve Our Own Problems in Living 








By Gamaliel Bradford 


and life is just what you and I 

have to live. In other words, 
biography presents and discusses and 
solves, or attempts to solve, the prob- 
lems that you and I have got to meet 
from the day we begin to think till 
the day we die. 

Biography offers ae the most 
useful clue to the difficult problems of 
education, for the human element con- 
nects and harmonizes all aspects of 
thought, and all branches of study ac- 
quire vitality and significance and come 
more nearly home to us, when they are 
associated with men and women like 
ourselves. 

Take history. The study of facts and 
dates seems hard and dry. The study 
of abstract principles of government 
and political economy is dull and un- 
profitable in itself and does not get 
us anywhere. But put human life into 
it and there is illumination at once. Let 
history become human character, and 
it instantly takes hold of us. Show us 
the conflict of Asia and Europe typi- 
fied in the career of Alexander the 
Great, and what Alexander did and 
why and how he did it, and we enter 
into it, because we should like to do 
such things ourselves. 

So with art. Talk to us about esthetics 
in the abstract, and we yawn. But tell 
us how Shakespeare, the poor boy from 
Stratford, came to lead the London 
stage and triumph for centuries as the 
great dramatist of the world, and we 
hang on your words. The analysis of a 
symphony may be dull enough, but 
show us how Beethoven wrote sym- 
phonies, poured his heart and his hope 
and his thought and his life into them, 


B IOGRAPHY is the story of life, 


and we begin to feel as if the writing- 


of symphonies meant something to us 
and the hearing of them brings a-new 
revelation of joy. 

So with science. The drudgery of the 
laboratory may seem wearying in itself. 
But interweave science with the life of 
Newton, or the life of Darwin, show 
their long struggle with difficulties, their 
infinite patience, their diligent effort in 
making the disorderly a of life 
yield its rich store of secrets, and their 
ample triumph in the end, and science 
becomes vital, because a human thing. 

And, as we consider biography in 
general, we find it made up of: or at 
least based upon, the universal com- 

(391 words to end ef this column) 


N recent years biography has become 
one of the most widely-read forms 
of literature. We all like to read about 
the lives of people who have accom- 
plished something to single them out 
from the pack. We all want to know 
more of their personalities, their strug- 
gles, their defeats and their triumphs, 
for, as Gamaliel Bradford has said, 
“Life is the supreme thing that interests 
us, since we all have to live it.”” Mr. 
Bradford, himself the biographer of 
dozens of famous and interesting Amer- 
icans, wrote this article especially for 
Scholastic back in 1929, a year or two 
before his death. We reprint it here, in 
this special Great Americans issue, for 
obvious reasons. 


mon human elements which make up 
your life and mine every day. There is 
health, the vigorous, harmonious work- 
ing of the physical organization, with- 
out which we can make no. progress in 
life, can take no successful part in the 
active doings of the world. Well, biog- 
raphy is largely the story of men's 
health, of yours and mine, of the profit 
that comes from keeping it at the 
misery that the loss of it entails. It 
means something to us to learn what 
superb physical energy has done in the 
world, when we hear, for instance, that 
Napoleon could work for sixteen or 
eighteen hours at a stretch and could 
and did go for years with only four 
hours’ sleep at night. And the value of 
the lesson is not diminished when we 
find that he had to pay for it and that 
when he came to the battle of Waterloo 
at but little over forty, his vitality was 
so impaired that he had ceased to be 
himself. 
(559 words to end of this column) 
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Another common element that enters 
largely into biography is the element 
of money, and no one need be told how 
much money means in the working of 
all our daily lives. We all toil to get it, 
we all have to spend it, and we all find 
the getting immensely laborious and the 
spending lamentably easy. But if you 
take up biographies, you find the story 
of money everywhere. Some are prudent 
and industrious and foresighted and 
thrifty. Others are self-indulgent, see 
pleasant things and immediately want 
to buy them, and then complain be- 
cause their neighbors have dollars and 
they themselves have not. These little 
contrasts make up all our lives, and 
they certainly afford the stuff of biog- 
raphy. 

Again, there is ambition, the vast, 
compelling, overpowering desire to get 
ahead and to succeed, and what biog- 
raphy is there that is not full of this 
and who of us is there that cannot enter 
into it with every fibre of his soul? To 
be sure, we are apt to think of ambi- 
tion on a big scale, to image it as being 
confined to soldiers and statesmen and 
heroes, at any rate to those who paint 
pictures or write poems. It is not so 
confined at all. Ambition is just as de- 
vouring and just as intense in a boy 
or girl in school as in the modest artist 
or most eager fighter who ever lived. 
What thoughts and efforts you spend in 
the effort to be the head of your class 
or to lead yeur football team or to be 
the president of your society, to outdo 
this one and that one and register some 
signal success, which may seem slight 
to others and even some day to you, but 
which for the time seems like the con- 
quest of the world. Of just such efforts 
and failures the great biographies are 
made and the study of them will give 
you endless light on what you are try- 
ing to do yourself. 

Of course it all depends a good deal 
upon how the story is told. There are 
biographies — too many — that are 
deadly dull, that set you yawning and 
keep you so, that take all life out of 
the greatest men instead of putting it 
into them. And there are various things 
that we must demand from the biog- 
rapher at the start. 

He must be a lover of truth, and 
want the real facts. He must not be 
contented with the mere surface, with 
trivial gossip and the idle hearsay of 
busybodies and the passing hour. The 
sincere biographer is bound to probe 
and investigate and search, till he has 


‘found just as much of the truth as a 


human being can. 

As the biographer must be a lover 
of truth, so he must be an artist, must 
know not only how to gather his ma- 
terials but to select and order and ar- 

{1039 words to end of this column) 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 


OM the windows of the Scho- 

lastic office we can see two 

little rocky islands in the East 
River. About a hundred years ago 
Edgar Allan Poe used to row over to 
those islands and go swimming in 
the clear, swirling waters of the 
river. Since the islands are useless, 
they probably look now just as they 
did then, but the water is no longer 
clear and clean, and the street where 
Poe’s cottage stood is lined with sky- 
scrapers. Farther north in New York 
City there is still — another 
cottage in which Poe lived in what 
was then the complete seclusion of 
the country. 

The America Poe knew has be- 
come almost legendary and he him- 
self seems less real than his English 
predecessors, Keats and Shelley. 
Even in his lifetime there was de- 
veloping a romantic legend about 
him, which, with his sense of the 
dramatic, he may have himself en- 
couraged. While English critics were 
hailing him as the first great original 
writer in America, American readers 
were whispering strange stories. The 
weird and haunting qualities of his 
tales and poems, and his own pale, 
dark and melancholy features ‘lent 
credence to these stories. Few poets 
have ever looked the part so con- 
vincingly. 

Poe’s mother was a talented ac- 
tress in a day when acting was in 
disrepute, -his father an actor who 
probably abandoned the family to 
utter poverty beiore the last of the 
three children was born. When 
Edgar Poe was three years old, his 
mother died and he was brought up, 
but not adopted, by a wealthy busi- 
ness man, John Allan, of Richmond, 
Virginia. As a child in this family he 
was spoiled, petted, loved and mis- 
understood. His foster mother died 
when Edgar was twenty. John Allan 
had began to dislike him by this 
time and, although he sent him to 
the University of Virginia and to 
West Point, he gave him insufficient 
money and was perhaps secretly glad 
when the boy got into difficulties and 
was expelled from West Point. 
Thereafter he withheld his help and 


interest. 


To add to Poe’s miseries, his let- 
ters to Sarah Elmira Royster, a Rich- 
mond girl to whom he was engaged, 
were intercepted and she was mar- 
ried to another while he was in the 
University. Poe told her in later years 
that she was the Lenore of “The 
Raven.” 


Always unable to face the world ~ 


alone, Poe turned now to his father’s 
sister, Mrs. Clemm. For the rest of 
his life, he shared the poverty and 
affection of her household. Mrs. 
Clemm, her love for her darlings 
greater than her pride, sometimes 
took a large basket and went from 
neighbor to neighbor begging food. 
Like Keats, Poe now -cared for a 
brother who was dying of tubercu- 
losis. Later he married Mrs. Clemm’s 
daughter, Virginia, who died of 
tuberculosis when she was twenty- 
four. Poe might have succeeded in 
time in supporting this household 
from his earnings as an editor and 
writer, but the copyright laws were 
such that writers were poorly paid. 
Mrs. Clemm’s basket was a surer 


source of supply than Edgar's writ-. 


ing. 

‘After Virginia’s death Poe became 
engaged again to “Lenore,” who was 
now widowed. Before the marriage 
could take place, however, Poe was 
dead. He was forty years of age. 

Poe’s poetry is more captivating 
when it is first read than it can ever 
be again. Nevertheless, it has a 
haunting music. 


“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome,” 


lines written in the poem “To Helen” 
when Poe was very young, are 
among those that will be long re- 
membered. So will “The Raven” 
and “The Bells,” poems which Poe 
wrote and rewrote for many years 
until they had an almost unbeliev- 
able rhythm and melody. Neverthe- 
less, these poems are in some degree 
the writing of a magician; they have 
not the inspired passion of Keats and 
Shelley. “Annabel Lee,” a poem 
which is believed to refer to Vir- 
gee. is more natural. Notice the 
ypnotic effect that Poe gains by the 
repetition of words and phrases. 





EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Annabel Lee 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you 
may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; — 
And this maiden she lived with no 
other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


She was a child and I was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was 
more than love — 
I and my Annabel Lee — 
With a love that the winged seraphs 
of Heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long 


ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud by night 
Chilling my “Annabel Lee; 
So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 


To shut her w wel tay: wage 
In this kingdom by the sea. 
The angels, not half so happy in 
Heaven, 
Went envying her and me: — 
Yes! that was the reason (as all men 
know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud, 
chilling 
And killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far 
than the love 
Of those who were older than we — 
Of many far wiser than we — 
And neither the angels in Heaven 
above, 
Nor the demons down under the 


sea, 
ae ee ee 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


One of the World’s Great Speeches Was Once Dismissed 
as “‘the Silly Remarks of the President’’ 


E COULD, if we chose, start this informative little 

article in the manner of Believe-it-or-not Ripley, and 

simply say that Lincoln did not make the Gettysburg 
Addréss. A less alarming way to put it would be that a con- 
temporary of ours named Henry Wise Miller, a stockbroker 
and the husband of Alice Duer Miller, is the great-grandson 
of Edward Everett; the man who delivered the principal 
address at the consecration of the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on the nineteenth of November seventy- 
seven years ago, Mr. Miller will tell you that then, and for 
many years after, his ancestor's speech at Gettysburg was 
what people meant when’ they referred to the Gettysburg 
Address. Personally, Mr. Miller doesn’t think it was much of 
a speech, but facts are facts. 

The words Lincoln spoke on this occasion were described 
in the program as “Dedicatory Remarks by President Lincoln.” 
They took only a few minutes, of course. Everett, one of the 
most famous professional orators of the day, got top billing — 
“Oration by Hon. Edward Everett”— and spoke for two hours. 
It was a warm day, too, Everett got off to a leisurely start 
(“Standing beneath this serene sky, overlooking these broad 
hills. . . it is with hesitation I raise my poor voice to break the 
silence of God and Nature”) but he gave ‘em the works before 
he was through. His speech was peppered with rhetorical 
questions like “Who hears me but. . .?” and elegant inversions 
like “Sure I am that... .” The New York Times next day quoted 
the speech in full, and remarked that Everett’s introductory 
remarks were of great beauty, his peroration splendid, and the 
address as a whole “classical and ornate in diction, correct 
and explicit in statement .. . in a word, eloquent.” 

The Herald reprinted Lincoln’s address, along with Ever- 
ett’s, and noted that it had been interrupted six times by 
applause. These mentions constitute about the only favorable 
notices the President got in the press. The Chicago Times, 
offended in some manner obscure today by the phrase “a new 
birth of freedom,” asked editorially if Lincoln were “less re- 
fined than a savage,” and the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot & Union 
wearily said, “We will pass over the silly remarks of the 
President.” 

The Everett speech is well preserved today in a paper-bound 
pamphlet in the possession of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, at’ 
Oyster Bay. The cover reads in part: “An Oration Delivered 
on the Battlefield of Gettysburg, November 19th, 1863. . . By 
Everett. . . To Which Is Added Interesting Reports of the 
Dedicatory Ceremonies, Description of the Battle, Et Cetera.” 
Then follows the publisher’s imprint. No mention of Lincoln 
on the cover, and no mention of him inside the pamphlet for 
forty pages, after which the text of Lincoln’s address is given 
under the rousing introduction, “Dedicatory remarks then 
delivered by the President, as follows.” 

It is interesting that Everett himself thought Lincoln had 
made a better speech, or that at any rate he wrote him a letter 
saying so. Lincoln diplomatically replied that each had had 


*. 


4 


his part to play, and his own had been a short 
one; in private correspondence, however, he 
made it plain that he didn’t think much of his 
own speech. Probably you know already that it’s 
just legend about Lincoln’s writing his notes 
on the back of an envelope on the train to Gettys- 
burg. He had made a rough draft in Washing- 
ton, and composed the final version in Gettys- 
burg. 

~ Reprinted from The New Yorker, by permission of the 
editors. 
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AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 


May Lamberton Becker Reviews the New Books 





HE new sort of biegeashy for 
"Pyeng people is not in the least 

like the “boys’ life” formerly of- 
fered to the teens. This new biography 
is for young adults: the author writes 
for someone whose mind is probably as 
good as it ever will be, but whose ex- 
perience is limited. Furthermore, he 
writes for someone who is eager to add 
to that experience, in other words, for 
an intelligent beginner, and if he does 
his full duty by this reader he will 
produce a book quite good enough for 
a beginner of any age. Thus Constance 
Rourke’s Audubon or Davy Crockett; 
Mabel Robinson’s Runner of the Moun- 
tain Tops, a life of Agassiz; or Jeannette 
Eaton’s life of Mme. Roland, A Daugh- 
ter of the Seine —to name but a few 
of the books already well-established in 
public favor — are read often by grown- 
ups as by young folks of high-school 
age, and I -have been interested to see 
that though my own Introducing Charles 
Dickens was brought out last fall as a 
book for the “later teens,” it was more 
often than not reviewed as an adult 
biography. Such a book as this will be 
entertaining, to attract interest, but un- 
less it is also reliable it is not worth 
buying. Let us look at some new ones 
decidedly worth buying. 


HE FOUGHT FOR LIBERTY. By Sid- 
ney W. Dean. (Macrae-Smith.) 


My father was a Vermonter, and one 
of my earliest memories is of trying to 
keep myself awake while he read aloud, 
that grand old thriller, The Green 
Mountain Boys, on which every Ver- 
monter used to cut his literary teeth. 
Naturally I grew up with a strong in- 
terest in Ethan Allen, and as some of 
my relatives still live on South Hero, 
on the the islands in Lake Champlain 
named for the Allen brothers, I have 
heard great yarns about his strength, 
his wild courage and endurance, and 
his moments of memorable eloquence. 
Everyone knows his “By the authority 
of the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress,” whether he said it 
at the time or thought it up afterwards. 
So naturally I read all I find about him, 
and this new book for high school age, 
He Fought for Freedom, by Sidney W. 
Dean (Macrae-Smith), is well worth 
reading. It has the truth and balance 
so needed in a study of a popular hero, 
so that it neither pe Ha or muck- 
rakes, and it dashes along, as he did, 
fast as a brook down a mountain-side. 
It will clear up for many the 
confusion of early Vermont history, 


Illustration by Robert Ball for ‘‘Leonardo 
da Vinci’ by Leo Lerman (Bobbs Merrill). 


when it looked for a while as if they 
would give up the United States as a 
bad job and take in Canada — for you 
couldn’t say that anyone so independ- 
ent as the Vermonters would be taken 
in by anybody. There was a real and 
important reason for all this, and the 
book makes it plain in the course of 
presenting a heroic character. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Leo Ler- 
man. (Bobbs.) 

Here is a life of a man whom biog- 
raphers have approached from so many 
different viewpoints you might think 
there was none left for the teen-age to 
take. But Leo Lerman in Leonardo da 
Vinci (Bobbs), chooses to focus his 
story on a quality in that geuinus sure 
to appeal to any talented young person 
—his passion for getting things started 


and his reluctance to getting them fin-, 


ished. I ask you, as one who was once 
your age, isn’t it rather an anti-climax 
to work out an idea, to drive that last 
nail into something you saw as a great 
dream, to reduce a sublime thought to 
exact words? Leonardo was the pure in- 
ventor; he thought of more things first 
than anybody except perhaps Benjamin 
Franklin, and I have always believed 
they must have had a great time when 
first they met in Heaven and began to 
compare notes. This book, too, dashes 
swiftly through the turbulent, resplend- 
ent life of the Renaissance in Italy, some 
of the time in France. Great names ap- 
pear, but the people belonging to them 
are there too. It is a book for young 
men about a young man, for Leonardo 
was that until what was considered in 
his day a good old age. 


Historical Biographies 


I have spoken of the historical biog- 
raphies being brought out by Farrar 
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and Rinehart, ding in their 
own field to the “Rivers” series: Young 
Hickory; and Big Knife. I am_ looking 
forward to the third of these, to be pub- 
lished in March: Theodosia, Daughter 
of Aaron Burr, by Anne Colver; I want 
to see what will be done with this ro- 
mantic figure, so beloved, so mysterious, 
so tragic. 


Literary Biographies 
Another group, published by Julian 


Messner, goes in more for literature and 
music: I have spoken of River Boy for 
Mark Twain, and He Heard America 
Sing, for Stephen Foster. The newest 
of these, The Gay Poet, by Jeannette 
Nolan, is the story of Eugene Field; so 
far as I know, it has not been told for 
young folks before. I don’t know a book 
of its kind more crowded with laughs 
than this one, real laughs that catch you 
unaware. For Field was not only lively, 
he was irrepressible from boyhood up. 
His jokes were not only ingenious, they 
were completely unpredictable. I cannot 
take the space to tell them: perhaps 
they might not be so funny if tilde out 
of their context, but taken as part of 
his dancing, jesting spirit they are just 
what you would expect them to be — 
completely unexpected. His 

comes in, of course, and a facsimile re- 
production of the manscript of “Little 
Boy Blue” appears on the endpapers in 
characteristic blue ink. The book is 
beautifully printed, and the pictures are 
jolly. I forgot to bring out the fact that 
biographies for young people are almost 
always plans with plenty of illustra- 
tions; all those that appear on today’s 
list have good pictures. 


MY SISTER AND I. By Dirk van der 
Heide. (Harcourt.) 


To bring to a close this week’s report, 
here is an autobiography you will never 
forget: My Sister and 1, by Dirk van 
der Heide (Harcourt). He is a twelve- 
year-old boy; this is the diary he kept 
through the invasion of Holland last 
year, into his new life as a refugee in 
America. In its own way it is an in- 
teresting parallel to the experience of 
the Belgian boy refugee, Charles Bou- 
lenger, in last week’s Scholastic. It gives 
unique first-hand information, told with- 
out rancor but with terrible fidelity. His 
mother was killed on the second day’s 
attack upon the defenceless city. The 
solid merit of the book shows that he 
has a disciplined spirit, one used to 
carrying out a task to the full: he was 
writing a school essay on Erasmus when 
the Blitzkrieg started; instead he wrote 
this and perhaps in doing so freed him- 
self from the dreadful weight of mem- 
ory — at least in part. He is a credit to 
his country and to the Dutch schools 

read his plain 
le days. 
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AUTHOR 


James Gray, who adds to our picture of 
Lincoln in his book, The Illinois ( Rivers of 
America Series, published by Farrar & 
Rinehart), is a journalist and critic on the 
staff of the St. Paul Dispatch. He has 
lived his life in the Midwest, written four 
novels, and conducted graduate courses in 
creative writing at the University of Min- 
nesota. 


ADD LINCOLN 


We borrowed that facsimile of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address from Frederick Stokes 
who have had enlargements of the Address 
made for bookstore display in connection 
with a new Lincoln novel they are just 
publishing — For Us the Living, by Bruce 
Lancaster. The original of the Address, of 
course, is in the Library of Congress. 

Last year the late Governor Horner of 
Illinois gave his collection of books and 
pamphlets concerning Lincoln’s life and 
career —one of the finest and largest of 
such collections — to the Illinois State His- 
torical Society in Springfield, Illinois. The 
gift will be accepted on Lincoln’s birthday 
in a ceremony at Springfield at which Carl 
Sandburg will be principal speaker. Sand- 
burg knows well the content and value of 
the collection —he used it extensively in 
getting material for his Abraham Lincoln: 
The War Years, which won the 1940 
Pulitzer Prize in history. 


AMERICA MONTH 


The 1941 Manual of suggestions for ob- 
serving America Month is now ready for 
distribution. It is full of hints and ideas 
about appropriate projects and programs 
for schools; gives information as to the 
maps, — broadsides available. For the 
Manual and other information write Amer- 
ica Month Headquarters, 62 East 45th 
Street, New York City. 


CHARLES J. FINGER 


Charles J. Finger, author of 28 books 
and good friend of Scholastic, died on 
January 7 at his home near Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, at the age of 71. Mr. Finger was 
born in England, educated at Kings’ Col- 
lege, studied music in Germany. When he 
was 16 he came to this country, spent the 
next 14 years sailing before the mast to 
South- America, Africa, the Antarctic. He 
explored the Andes, hunted gold in Tierra 
del Fuego, before he came back to the 
United States and became director of the 
Conservatory of Music in San Angelo, 
Texas; later served as general manager of 
a group of railroads. His first book, Choice 
of the Crowd, was written at the sugges- 
tion of his good friends W. H. (Green 
Mansions) Hudson and Cunningham- 
Grahame. In 1925 Mr. Finger’s Tales From 
Silver Lands won the Newbery Medal; 
four years later he was awarded the Long- 
mans Green Juvenile Fiction Prize for 
Courageous Companions. For the past six 
years Mr. Finger has served as one of our 
judges in the Essay Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. 


« 


EIGHTY BOOKS 


In a recent issue we mentioned a list of 
eighty books that everyone should read, 
compiled by the College of the City of 
New York. Copies of that list are now 
available to anyone who writes the Literary 
Editor of Scholastic. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 
A Vocabulary Builder 
by Gretta Baker 


Why waste words? For each italicized 
phrase in the following sentences find 
one word in the list below that expresses 
the same idea. Key is on page 28. 

. Vitality 9. 
. abstract 10. 

recepts 11. 
entailed 12. 
diminished 13. 
. credence 14. 
. intercepted 15. 
. ornate 


explicit 
caprice 
repository 
chagrin 
ribaldry 
charlatans 
repertory 


ONABDMAP OW 


a. A concert singer must have at his 
command a vast collection of songs. 

b. Most modern decorators ridicule 
the lavishly decorated style of the “gay 
nineties.” 

3. Many a fortune was made in the 
old West by medical quacks who sold 
patent medicine to gullible country 


le. 

a “If you'll be more definite and to 
the point,” said the manager to the irate 
customer, “I can adjust the complaint.” 

e. You can imagine my vexed embar- 
rassment when I found that the guest of 
honor had forgotten her appointment. 

f. The rough, boisterous horse-play of 
Punch and Judy makes it a favorite with 
many children. 

g.I think you'll find that the girl's 
strange request was the result of a sud- 
den and unreasonable whim. 

* h.I am surprised at your unquestion- 
ing confidence in this lawyer's ability to 
handle your affairs. 

i.It is difficult to help European 
refugees when the mail is seized in 
transit. 

j. This old soldier shows amazing 
ability to survive in spite of war's hard- 


ships. 

ft The rules of conduct taught by 
Mr. Chips made a lasting impression on 
his students. 

1. Do you realize how much work is 
made necessary by the preparation of 
this article? 

m. The library at Hyde Park will 
serve as a place for safe-keeping of im- 
portant state documents. 

n. Your idea for civic betterment may 
work, but it is difficult to judge a plan 
so lacking in definite form. 

o. The gale gradually grew less, but 
the damaged roof remained as evidence 
of the storm’s fury. 
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The Story of Life 


(Concluded from page 23) 


range them. Every biographer finds a 
mass of anecdotes and incidents and 
sayings, and some pile them up indis- 
criminately and insignificantly. The art- 
ist, a Plutarch, or a Boswell, or a Stra- 
chey, instantly sees the anecdote that 
paints his character, the saying that 
distils the soul, isolates it, makes it 
stand out, and brings it home to us 
with the delicate skill that gives it all 
its meaning for the life of the subject, 
and for our own. 

But the supreme need of the biogra- 
nag is to be able to get out of himself, 
or the moment, and live the life of 
others. For the time he should become 
the soldier, the saint, the scholar, the 
artist, the lover, the toiler, even the 
sinner, not in the fact of his sin, but in 
the possibility of it. It is by this uni- 
versal sympathy that he makes his biog- 
raphy real and alive, and he can thus 
awaken in his readers the sympathy 
that he feels himself. 

Which brings us back to the idea we 
started with, that biography, in all its 
variety, in all its picturesqueness of in- 
cident, and all its breadth and depth of 
inward and outward, physical and spiri- 
tual existence, is merely the story of 
you and me, and as such it will have a 
eave and enduring interest, so 
ong as human beings live in the world 
and make it what it is. 

(1272 words to end of article) 





Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 24) 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
For the moon never beams without 
bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise but I see 
the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down 
by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life 
and my bride 
In her sepulchre there by the sea — 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


In Poe’s less famous poems there 
are many stanzas that coe a sim- 
plicity more appealing than the in- 
genious rhythms of “The Raven.” 
Among these is the last stanza of 
“To One in Paradise:” 


And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 

Are where thy grey eyes glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams — 
In what ethereal dances, 

By what eternal streams. 
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is the first to come to the 

Round Table from the English 
visitors in our homes and schools. 
Here is the same simple courage in 
the presence of disaster that has won 
for England this year the admiration 
of the world. 


Home Thoughts 


She had never quite realized before 
the meaning of the word home. Often 
she had wandered through the parks, 
had run through the streets, passed un- 
heeding all the familiar sights she had 
loved without knowing it. Every day 
at home she had had her meals, gone 
to school, and done all the other things, 
accepting it all as a matter of routine; 
and now the memories brought back to 
her by letters and photographs from 
home were among the sweetest she 
could remember. Her thoughts centered 
on the journeys she had made to school 
every day, passing each time the statue 
of her king. Every day she saluted it, 
often automatically. And now, when in 
a strange land, and saluting a strange 
flag, she wanted to go back home to 
salute that statue of her king with every 
ounce of patriotism in her. 

She reflected that the garden she had 
passed every day really was beautiful, 
and the large house on the top of the 
hill was really a curious building. Every 
little detail assumed importance, every 
minor subject a sett someon It had 
never occurred to her before to think 
of these things, but now each took a 
certain shape in her mind, each signify- 
ing a certain thing, each reminding her 
of a home she had loved. 

When she came to a different 
country, she was excited by the novelty 
of something new, something different, 
something that would change her whole 
life; then her attitude changed, and she 
knew that however marvelous a new 
country may be, it could not compare 
with her home three thousand miles 
across the ocean. ‘ 

During the last year, her life had 
been filled with one subject — war. 
Blackouts, searchlights, bombs, sirens, 
gas masks, air raid shelters, had all 
helped to ruin her happy home. That 
was not the home she wished to re- 
turn to; she wanted to return to the 
home that had left so many memories 
in her mind — the home she could not 
go back to because it would not be 


QO: first contribution this week 


there. Forever after she knew that her 
thoughts of home would be tainted with 
the horrors of war, and she knew that 
she could never go back. 
Anita Joan Posner, 14, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Mrs. Fleming, Teacher 


This imaginative writing also is 
convincing because of the simplicity 


with which it presents its stark pic- 
ture. 


Bombardment 


The snow had been falling steadily 
during the night. Now, at dawn, a new 
day broke, crisp yet dim, cold yet in- 
vigorating. The sun shone, and its pry- 
ing beams warmed the faces of the 
three inhabitants of a dilapidated hut. 

However, no one stirred. Helva, the 
mother, Torpa, the father, and their 
hulking idiot son, Lorca—each sat 
with staring eyes. One would think 
they had not seen the disasters of yester- 
day, the bombardment so close to them. 

But they had seen; still they sat, 


so laboriously wrought, had been de- 
molished; helpless, when their food, so 
carefully hoarded, had been seized and 
wasted; helpless, when their whole 
lives were being shattered like thin ice 
under advancing army tanks. 

An unexpécted shock from the can- 
non, a trembling, and with barely an 
instant’s notice, the side of the hut 


crashed in. Strangely, it hit no one. ~ 


The insipid, vacant stare on Lorca’s 
countenance remained. Althou his 
hands were still shaking from the im- 
pact of the falling timber, he made_no 
move to control them. Father Torpa’s 
head rested on his shoulder as if in 
complete despair. And Helva, his wife, 
had moved forward into a sort of pray- 
ing position. But no words p her 
lips. 

Outside, the wan sun slowly reached 
its zenith and descended into night. 
The second dawn, the third, came; yet 
the inhabitants of the dilapidated hut 
had not stirred. 

Jewell C. Lieberman, 15 
Hartford (Conn.) High School 
John Kazarian, Teacher 


The expression of the two follow- 
ing poems has perhaps suffered 
from too rigid a stanza form, but the 
students have nevertheless succeeded 





nay, 2 — helpless when their house, - 





CHOLASTIC invites all high | 

school students to submit their | 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
















in conveying the seriousness of their 
convictions. 


The Unity of Freedom 


The multitude stood, each alone in his 
dream, 
While a flag unfurled. A searchlight 
beam 
Transmuted its cloth to ethereal hue, 
Then darkened all else save one star 
shining through. 
Faith welded the throng as each separ- 
ate prayer 
Thanked God for a country to own and 
to share f 
Under one flag and a star. 
When demoniac war turns its cruel 
searchlight 
On American peace, the flares ignite 
No answering flame; just the steady 
a fire, kindled | 
Of a eepenin e, ki long ago — 
A patriot's fi : for the right of Siz tree 
To unite in the cause of democracy 
Under one flag and a star. 
Norma Schmutz, 17, 
Branch Agricultural High School, 
Cedar City, Utah 
Grant Redford, Teacher 


He Shall Endure 


War is not night. It is the day 
With all its blaring color schemes. 
The sham of bitter battle fray 
Is plotted by 
The greed-contorted kings of fraud. 
Men lose their principles, but dreams 
Are fashioned from the dusk, and God. 
Can never die. 
Florence Carre, 17 
Washington Park High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Ethel M. Holt, Teacher 





Key to Words to the Wise 
1-j; 2-n; 3-k; 4-1; 5-0; 6-h; 7-i; 8-b; 
9-d; 10-g; 1l-m; 12-e; 13-f; 14-c; 15-a. 


Key to Book Quiz 
1—A; 2—C; 3—D; 4—C; 5—A; 6—B; 
7—D; 8—B; 9—A; 10—B. 
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HAT is called a “reading,” as 

a public platform entertain- 

ment, was first essayed by 
Charles Dickens, I think. He brought 
the idea with him from England in 
1867. He had made it very popular 
at home and he made it so accept- 
able and so popular in America that 
his houses were crowded every- 
where, and in a single season -he 
earned two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. I heard him once during that 
season; it was in Steinway Hall, in 
December, and it made the fortune 
of my life — not in dollars, I am not 
thinking of dollars; it made the real 
fortune of my life in that it made the 
happiness of my life; on that day I 
called at the St. Nicholas Hotel to 
see my Quaker City Excursion ship- 
mate, Charley Langdon, and was in- 
troduced to a sweet and timid and 
lovely young girl, his sister. The 
family went to the Dickens reading, 
and I accompanied them. It was 
ferty years ago; from that day to 
this the sister has never been out of 
my mind nor heart. 

Mr. Dickens read scenes from his 
j.inted books. From my distance, he 
was a small and slender figure, rather 
fancifully dressed, and striking and 
picturesque in appearance. He wore 
a black velvet coat with a large and 
glaring red flower in the button-hole. 
He stood under a red upholstered 
shed behind whose slant was a row 
of strong lights — just such an ar- 
rangement as artists use to concen- 
trate a strong light upon a great pic- 
ture. Dickens’s audience sat in a 
pleasant twilight, while he _per- 
formed in the powerful light cast 
upon him from the concealed lamps. 
He read with great force and anima- 
tion, in the lively passages, and with 
stirring effect. It will be understood 
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that he did not merely read but also 
acted. His reading of the storm scene 
in which Steerforth lost his life was 
so vivid, and so full of energetic ac- 
tion, that his house was carried off 
its feet, so to speak. 

Dickens had set a fashion which 
others tried to follow, but I do not 
remember that anyone was any more 
than temporarily successful in it. 
The public reading was discarded 
after a time and was not resumed un- 
til something more than twenty years 
after Dickens had introduced it; then 
it rose and struggled along for a 
while in that curious and artless in- 
dustry called Authors’ Readings. 
When Providence had had enough of 
that kind of crime the Authors’ Read- 


in Eruption 


ings ceased from troubling and left 
the world at peace. 

Lecturing and reading were quite 
different things; the lecturer didn’t 
use notes or manuscript or book, but 


- got his lecture by heart and delivered 


it night after night in the same words 
during the whole lecture season of 
four winter months. The lecture field 
had been a popular one all over the 
country for many years when I en- 
tered it in 1868; it was then at the 
top of its popularity; in every town 
there was an organization of citizens 
who occupied themselves in the off 
season, every year, in arranging for 
a course of lectures for the coming 
winter; they chose their platform 
people from the Boston Lecture 
Agency list and they chose accord- 
ing to the town’s size and ability to 
pay the prices. The course usually 
consisted of eight or ten lectures. 
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MARK TWAIN 


,Note: In Social Studies Edition, Pages 17-28 (English Section) are omitted. 


HEN Mark Twain—one of our 

Great Americans — died in 1910 he 
left behind him a great mass of auto- 
biographical material which had never 
seen the light of print. Some of these 
anecdotes, opinions, and reminiscences 
were used by Albert Bigelow Paine in 
his two-volume edition of Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography, which appeared in 1924. 
Now, in 1941, we have a good portion 
of what remains in Bernard DeVoto’s 
carefully selected and edited volume, 
Mark Twain in Eruption, which Harpers 
published in December. 

The book, which Mr. DeVoto calls “a 
kind of table talk,” covers a variety of 
subjects. It includes recollections of his 
boyhood days in Hannibal (immortal- 
ized by Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer) ; 
discourses giving his personal and some- 
times violent opinions of men and 
events of his day; sketches of his literary 
friends; memoirs of his own career. The 
portion reprinted here was dated Octo- 
ber 10, 1907, when Mark Twain was 
living in Connecticut and looking back 
over his long life from the comfort of 
his four-poster bed. 
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All that was alah a - 
should expenses; -that it shou 
come ont ‘vith a money balance at 
the end of the season was not re- 
quired. Very small towns had to put 
up with fifty-dollar men and women, 
with one or two second-class stars at 
a hundred dollars each as an attrac- 
tion; big towns employed hundred- 
dollar men and women altogether. 
and added John B. Gough, or Henry 
Ward Beecher, or Anna Dickinson, 
or Wendell Phillips, as a compelling 
attraction; large cities employed this 
whole battery of stars. Anna Dickin- 
son’s price was four hundred dollars 
a night; so was Henry Ward 
Beecher’s; so was Gough’s, when he 
didn’t charge five or six hundred. I 
don’t remember Wendell Phillips’s 
price, but it was high. 

I remained in the lecture field 
three seasons — long enough to learn 
the trade; then domesticated myself 
in my new married estate after a 
weary life of wandering, and re- 
mained under shelter at home for 
fourteen or fifteen years. Meantime, 
speculators and money-makers had 
taken up the business of hiring lec- 
turers, with the idea of getting rich 
at it. In about five years they killed 
that industry dead and when I re- 
turned to the platform for a season, in 
1884, there ol been a happy and holy 
silence for ten years, and a genera- 
tion had come to the front who knew 
nothing about lectures and readings 
and didn’t know how to take them 
nor what to make of them. They 
were difficult audiences, those un- 
trained squads, and Cable and I had 
a hard time with them sometimes. 
I had never tried reading as a trade 
and I wanted to try it. I hired Major 
Pond on a percentage to conduct me 
over the country, and I hired Cable 
as a helper at six hundred dollars a 
week and expenses, and we started 
out on our venture. 

It was ghastly! At least in the be- 
ginning. I had selected my readings 
well enough, but had not studied 
them. I supposed it would only be 
necessary to do like Dickens — get 
out on the platform and read from 
the book. I did that and made a 
botch of it. Written things are not 
for s h; their form is literary; 


they are stiff, inflexible, and will not 
lend themselves to happy and effec- 
tive delivery with the tongue — where 
their purpose is merely to entertain, 
not instruct; they have to be lim- 








bered up, broken up, colloquialized, 
and turned into the common forms 
of unpremeditated talk — otherwise 
they will bore the house, not enter- 
tain it. After a week's experience 
with the book I laid it aside and 
never carried it to the platform 
again; but meantime I had memor- 
ized those pieces, and in delivering 
them from the platform they soon 
transformed themselves into flexible 
talk, with all their obstructing pre- 
cisenesses and formalities gone out 
of them for good. 

One of the readings which I used 
was a of an extravagant chapter 
in dialect from Roughing It which I 
entitled “His Grandfather's Old 
Ram.” After I had memorized it, it be- 
gan to undergo changes on the plat- 
orm and it continued to edit and 
revise itself, night after night, until 
by and by, from dreading to begin 
on it before an audience I came to 
like it and enjoy it. I never knew 
how considerable the changes had 
been when I finished the season's 
work; I never knew until ten or 
eleven years later, when I took u 
that book in a parlor in New York 
one night to read that chapter to a 
dozen friends of the two sexes who 
had asked for it. It wouldn’t read — 
that is, it wouldn’t read aloud. I 
struggled along with it for five min- 
utes and then gave it up and said 
I should have to tell the tale as best 
I might from memory. It turned out 
that my memory was equal to the 
emergency; it reproduced the plat- 
form form of the story faith- 
fully, after that interval of years. I 
still remember that form of it, I 
think, and | wish to recite it here, 
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so that the reader may com it 
with the story as told in Roughing It. 

The idea of the tale is to exhibit 
certain bad effects of a good mem- 
ory; the sort of memory which is too 
good, which remembers everything 


| and forgets nothing, which has no 


sense of proportion and can’t iell an 
important event from an unimpor- 
tant one but preserves them all, 
states them all, and thus retards the 
progress of a narrative. 

The historian of “His Grandfather's 
Old Ram” had that kind of a mem- 
ory. He often tried to communicate 
that history to his comrades, the 
other, surface miners, but he could 
never complete it because his mem- 
ory defeated his every attempt to 
march a straight course; it persist- 
ently threw remembered details in 
his way that had nothing to do with 
the tale; these unrelated details 
would interest him and sidetrack 
him; if he came across a name or a 
family or any other thing that had 
nothing to do with his tale, he would 
diverge from his course to tell about 
the person who owned that name or 
explain all about that family — with 
the result that as he plodded on he 
always got further and further from 
his grandfather's memorable adven- 
ture with the ram, and finally went 
to sleep before he got to the end of 
the story, and so did his comrades. 
Once he did manage to approach so 
nearly to the end, apparently, that 
the boys were filled with an eager 
hope; they believed that at last they 
were going to find out all about the 
grandfather’s adventure and what it 
was that had happened. After the 
usual preliminaries, the historian 
said: 


“His Grandfather’s Old Ram” 


“Well, as I was a-sayin’, he bought 
that old ram from a feller up in 
Siskiyou County and fetched him 
home and turned him loose in the 
medder, and next morning he went 
down to have a look at him, and ac- 
cident'ly dropped a ten-cent piece in 
the grass and stooped down — so — 
and was a-fumblin’ around in the 
grass to git it, and the ram he was 
a-standin up the slope taking notice; 
but my grandfather wasn’t taking 
notice, because he had his back to 
the ram and was int’rested about the 
dime. Well, there he was, as I was 
a-sayin’, down at the foot of the slope 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE auiiierccenen sedion 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
Conducted by George Lawton 





Our Dreams: Nonsense? 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 


Can we stop ourselves from dream- 
ing? I have tried to, but I seem to 
dream all the time. Night after night 
lately I have had two queer dreams. 
In one I always wear shoes made of 
solid gold. In the other I see a small 
sea lion resting on a table. In front of 
him are some plates containing chicken 
and mashed potatoes. The sea lion eats 
up the chicken, the potatoes, then the 
plates and finally the table and cloth. 
Now what do such strange dreams 
mean? 


Marie A. G. 
Or Clues to Personality? 


Dear Marie: 
Many people find it hard to believe 


that dreams can have any serious mean- 
ing. Dreams are often disconnected in 
form. Should a dream tell a straight 
story, it often makes no sense to the 
dreamer or impresses him as ridiculous. 
The most violent transitions, the most 
impossible sequence of events occur in 
dreams. All the laws of time and space 
are set aside. And for the hues and 
tints of some dreams — no Technicolor 
film can compete with them — not even 
Walt Disney's Fantasia. 

In our dreams, consistency is thrown 
to the winds and scenes shift in the 
middle of a speech. A character who 
starts out as one person will merge sud- 
denly into someone else. The dreamer 
himself in turn may be different peo- 
ple; now he is an actor, now spectator. 
Just as we believed when we were 
younger the most outlandish claims 
made in fairy tales or comics, so while 
we dream we accept without question 
unheard of combinations and_re-ar- 
rangements of facts and events. Indeed, 
dreams seem very real while they last 
~ too real occasionally for our comfort. 
We sometime awaken from one and 
ask ourselves: which is the true reality, 
the world our dreams created or the 
actual work-a-day world which now 
faces us? 

Dreams are forgotten very speedily. 
Hence we think them insignificant. For 
the same reason, many of us claim that 
we rarely, if ever, dream. Nearly every- 
one has had the experience of awaken- 
ing from a vivid dream which fades 
away almost instantly. It is this airy 
and fantastic noi:.ingness which has 





The alarm clock spoils all the fun. 


- given rise to the expression: “Such stuff 


as dreams are made of.” Sometimes we 
remember a dream until we are about 
to tell it to another person and we dis- 
cover we can recall only fragments. 

Generally the dreamer recalls best 
the dream which is repeated many times 
or one that has left an imprint on the 
memory because it has been unusually 
painful or pleasant and tied up with an 
important happening in his life. Experi- 
ments show that when we make an ef- 
fort to record our dreams, we remember 
many more than at other times. Such 
experiments also show that in our 
dream we can re-live incidents that hap- 

ned many years ago but which we 

ave completely forgotten. Frequently, 
these can be recalled only after proof 
has been given by outsiders, etc. 

Most dreams are merely recollections 
of some recent intense experience. We 
see a movie and dream about it, per- 
haps adding a role for ourselves. In this 
manner, we may become co-hero or co- 
heroine, or even co-victim. Some young 
people.are happiest in such parts. 

Another common dream is caused by 
physical disturbance: an uncomfortable 
bed, a noisy room, an over-rich meal. 
For example: We dream we are in an 
air-battle, leap out in a parachute and, 
after falling millions of miles through 
space, hit the ground with a terrific 
crash. We wake up, discover we have 
fallen out of bed, that a car is back- 
firing outside and the shade has sud- 
denly snapped ur. 

A particular fear may be responsible 
for many dreams. We all know the wild 

et senseless cries we can make in this 

d of dream, especially when we are 
falling helplessly. It sometimes happens 


that we pass safely through a grave 
danger during which we showed great 
bravery and self-control. Yet for a long 
time afterward, the experience returns 
in a painful dream of one kind or an- 
other, showing how severely we were 
affected by what happened. 

The longing to be strong and master- 
ful leads to an exciting kind of dream, 
illustrated by those in which “we fly 
through the air with the — of 
ease.” It gives us a sense of power to 
be able to glide gracefully up a flight of 
stairs or to step lightly from the street 
onto the roof of even the tallest house. 

Many dreams are so interesting we 
hate to have them broken up by awake- 
ning. In fact, some would be worth go- 
ing to sée if there were any way of put- 
ting them on a stage. The wish-satis- 
fying dreams are a = example of 
this. We dream of finding monéy: first, 
a nickel in the dust; then a quarter close 
by; then more and more coins — until 
the alarm clock goes off and spoils all 
the fun. 

If life ran on an even keel, with few 
hurts or disappointments, we would 
dream little or not at all. However, we 
all need a chance to continue working 
on the problems unsolved in our wak- 
ing hours. That is why dreams were 
‘once defined as “the life of the mind 
while asleep.” 

Some dreams tell an obvious story. 
Other dreams have a double meaning, 
like a fable or political cartoon. In such 
cases it is not what the dream actually 
says that is important, but what it 
wants to say. 

Take this simple dream: Hannah R. 
needed a fancy coat for a special oc- 
casion. A search of the stores by her 
mother proved in vain. The next day 
Hannah reports: “Last night I dreamt I 
had a new coat, I had two new coats!” 

This dream did two very necessary 
things for Hannah. It gave her a coat 
and a night’s peaceful sleep despite the 
disappointing news of the evening be- 
fore. A dream, instead of interfering 
with sleep, is most often its guard — 
Whenever we are upset by our dreams, 
especially by one that is repeated. it 
may mean that there is some disturb- 
ance in our life which should be cor- 
rected, if such dreams are to cease. 

Modern psychological science finds 
that dreams are worthy of the most 
careful study, often’ giving us more 
knowledge hon a person than we can 
obtain by any other means. But a dream 
has significance only in ielationship to 
a particular dreamer. It is he who de- 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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TAN WRIGHT called. his Dad 
“Butch.” Several of Stan's 
friends at Central did, too. Th 

all agreed that Butch was “one sw 

y’: he played around with the 

ys a lot during the summer — ten- 
nis, swimming, and fishing, and until 
this winter he’d seldom missed see- 
ing a football or basketball game at 
Central. 

But ever since last summer it had 
been Stan and Betty. At every game, 
dance, party, and two or three regu- 
lar dates a week, besides. Stan hardly 
saw his family any more, except to 
say “Good morning” and “Goodbye.” 
He was always on his way to school 
or to Betty's. The only real talk he'd 
had with Butch in months had been 
about that last report card; even Stan 
. had to admit that those low grades 
needed some explanation. His alibi 
was that his duties as class president 
took up all his time, but Stan knew 
that Butch knew it was — Betty. 

After that session, Stan started to 
go to Butch several times and talk 

ings over, but ‘the kept putting it 
off. Somehow, he mall to get 
straight in his own mind first; but the 
more he tried to figure things out, 
the more mixed up everything 
seemed. Finally, one Sunday after- 
noon, driving back from Coopers- 
town where he'd met Butch return- 
ing from a business trip, Stan 
opened up. 

They had been riding along in 
silence when Stan said, “Look, 
Butch, I've been doing some think- 
ing lately and—well, I don't see 
much reason to go on with school 
after this term. I think I'll quit and 

et a job.” Stan paused. “Of course, 
know you said you'd help me 
through college, but I dont see 
much point in tying myself up for 
four more years. 

“Anything in icular you need 
to be untied for?” asked Butch. 

“No, not exactly, but with condi- 
tions the way they are and the world 
in general — ” 

“Well, the world’s not going to 
stop turning, Stan, even if it does go 
into a tailspin every now and then. 
Have you anything in mind? About 
the job, I mean?” 

“No, but there ought to be plenty 
of them floating around with all this 
defense program and so forth.” 

“But the need today is for skilled 
workers, Stan, workers who are 
trained to do their jobs. Also trained 
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supervisors and administrators. You 
haven't even decided what sort of a 
job to fit yourself for yet!” 

“I know, but four years is a long 


time,” Stan — 
Butch eyed him for a moment. 


“You mean — for Betty?” 

There was a pause. Stan’s eyes 
never left the road ahead. “Well, you 
can’t expect a girl to wait foreverl” 
he said. 

“Is four years out of a lifetime — 
forever?” 

“Maybe not, exactly.” Stan hesi- 
tated. “But for girls it’s different. I 
mean girls like Betty. She’s — she’s 
sort of the domestic type.” 

“All the more reason, then, why 
she'll want someone to sup her 
well. And there’s another side to this 
question, too, Stan. A man’s side. 
Money isn’t everything. Not by a 
long shot! But a man’s work is a big 

art of his life, and a fellow doesn't 

ave much self-respect unless he can 
make his own way. If you love 
Betty, then you owe it to her to com- 
plete high, school and college, if you 
can afford it, so that you'll be pre- 
pared to give her the best that you're 
capable of. I’m not kidding you — or 
myself, either. You're old enough and 
smart enough to make your own de- 


By Gay Head 


cisions, fellow, but just be sure you 
think these things through to the end 
before you — scuttle the ship! Well, 
by George, here we are at the city 
limits, and the old burg looks just the 
same as it did-a week ago!” Butch 
finished with a laugh. 

“Yeah. I guess—it does,” Stan 
said solemnly. 


I T WAS one night almost two 
weeks later that Stan arrived at 
Betty’s house nearly an hour late for 
a date. Betty was in a snit, Stan 
could tell. 

“Well!” she greeted him. “Where 
have you been 

Stan looked at the clock. “Sa — ay, 
I am a little late! Sorry, Bets, but you 
know I'd be here — eventually. This 
was Stag Club night, you know, and 
then I had to stop by the Big Scoop 
to see a fellow.” 

Be icked up a magazine and 
ganced ough re idly. “The fel- 

’s name wasn't Sis Moncke, by 
chance, was it?” , 

Stan looked at her in surprise, and 
then laughed. “Oh, that! We checked 
by there for a soda this afternoon 
while we were talking over plans 
for the Prom!” 

“And I su e the same applies 
to your Pik her all in 
dance floor at the School Mixer last 
week. That is, when you weren't 
chasing Donalee and Clar —” 

“Now, look, Bets, you know as 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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PRESTO! 

7 IRGILIA L. SCHOOLEY, Iowa 
\ City student, sent us the life-story 
of a rara avis. His name is Louis Marlas, 
and he’s a veteran magician at the age 
of fifteen. He attended the convention 
of the International Brotherhood of Ma- 
gicians in Davenport, Iowa, last sum- 
mer. In spite of a cut on his hand, 
Louis carried off two of the highest 
prizes in the contest staged at the meet- 
ing. He was competing under a handi- 
cap with experienced magicians twice 
his age. He received -first prize for his 
skill in handling “billiard” balls, and 
second prize for making pieces of silk 
pass through glass. 

At this same meeting, Louis met 
Babe Ruth. It happened like this: Louis 
permitted himself to be hypnotized by 
another magician. The hypnotist kept 
Louis suspended between two chairs, 
and then invited Babe Ruth to come up 
on the stage and sit down—on the 
middle of Louis. 

Six years ago, when Louis was nine, 
he became interested in magic. He was 
helping in his father’s store. A stranger 
came inte the shop and offered to ex- 
change a trick for some small purchases. 
Louis watched, became interested, and 
has stayed interested ever since. 

Today Louis is a semi-professional 
magician. He has done everything from 
a few simple card tricks for his class- 
mates to performing breath-taking feats 
before audiences of ‘even hundred. He’s 
learned his trade by reading books 
about magic, by practicing constantly, 
and by winning the interest of several 
professional magicians who have helped 
him. Louis workéd extra time in his 
father’s store to earn money for his 





Just before this picture was snapped, 
Louis put the wooden capsule into the 
wooden box and ran silk through holes 
in both box and capsule. Without tear- 
ing the silk, he pulls out the capsule. 


Send your contributions 


books. At first he tried his tricks out on 
the family. Then he performed for Boy 
Scout, church, and school entertain- 
ments. He received his first pay for an 
amateur show in a local theater. 

Here are a few tricks that have made 
Louis Marlas a first-class magician: He 
can succéssfully predict newspaper 
headlines ten days before they appear. 
He can identify an unseen object when 
his eyes are swathed in cotton and cloth. 
He can memorize a list of forty items as 
fast as a member of his audience can 
read them. For public appearances, 
Louis dresses in a tuxedo and wears a 
white flower in his lapel. Until recently, 
he’s been performing alone. 

Louis intends to earn his way through 
the University of Iowa Law School as 
an entertainer-magician. 


DOING. THE TOWN 


Paul Stark, of Daniel Webster High 
School, Tulsa, tells us about a lively 
project in which 250 Webster High 
freshmen took part. It was a get-ac- 
quainted survey of the various races 
and nationalities that make up the popu- 
lation of their own town. 

A bus carried them to every corner 
of the city. One group of students 
visited Greenwood, the Negro section. 
Their guide was Charles Roberts, Negro 
social studies teacher of Booker T. 
Washington High School. Another 
group visited a synagogue and heard 
the outstanding features of Jewish wor- 
ship and custom explained by a rabbi. 
Still others studied life among the Chi- 
nese and prennee 

The culminating activity was an all- 
school assembly under the direction of 
the freshman class. Before beginning 
this study of races and nationalities, the 





Left: Students in Samuel 
J. Tilden High in Brook- 
lyn are listening to a re- 
cording in which they’ll 
hear the tunes written on 
the board. It’s a Music Ap- 


preciation Course. 


Freshmen at Webster High 
set out on an international 
tour of their own town. 
Visiting Chinese, Japanese, 
Negro and Jewish centers, 
they brought up their tol- 
erance quotients (Below). 


class took an attitude test. After the 
study, upon being retested, the group 
showed a broader and more liberal at- 
titude. 


GOOD LISTENERS 


Students at Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., would be able 
to tell you that boogie-woogie and Bach 
are pretty much alike, that Tin Pan 
Alley often reaches into the “classics” 
for a tune, and that it’s fun just to listen. 
The Music Appreciation course at Til 
den is one of the more popular spots in 
the school. 

These Music Appreciation students 
listen with a purpose. They learn the 
structure of music as physiology stu- 
dents learn the structure of the body 
The notes on the blackboard in the pic- 
ture are the themes — skeletons upon 
which the harmonies are laid to make a 
complete and satisfying piece of music. 

The material for the lectures are mu- 
sical broadcasts, brought in on the class- 
room radio, and a collection of record- 
ings. 


to: High School Parade Editor, Scholastic, 220 East 


42nd St., New’ York City. We pay $2 for each accepted photograph. 
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SLICK TRICKS WITH A SHUTTLECOCK 


The first of two articles on Badminton’s 
Deceptive Plays and Strokes 


HE most irritating thing about 

a badminton bird is its habit of 

suddenly curling up and quit- 
ting on you after it gets off to a 
lovely start. A baseball doesn’t do 
that. Neither does a golf ball. They 
keep on for. hundreds of feet after 
being socked. (They do, at least, if 
you know how to sock them.) 

But a bird, or shuttlecock, is too 
light and has too many feathers to 
fly very far. Usually it starts out at a 
mile-a-minute clip, suddenly loses am- 
bition and parachutes to the ground. 
Many a player has Sivchpld an in- 
tense irritation over his inability to 
make that pesky bird travel as far as 
he wants it to. 

Anyone with fair physical ability, 
however, can soon learn to return the 
ball into fair territory reasonably 
often. Much to the novice’s dismay, 
however, he finds that these returns, 
being high and short instead of high 
and deep, are almost invariably set- 
ups. Can you blame a fellow for tear- 
ing his hair when he finds a 98-pound 
girl murdering everything he sends 
up? 

The question now before the 
house: how can you go about im- 
proving your game? First of all, you 
must learn to get your wrist into your 
shots.. The funny little bird is ex- 
tremely light, and there is no neces- 
sity for applying body weight as you 
do in tennis. In fact, the bird is com- 
ing at you so fast that you haven't 
time for a long swing. A quick well- 
timed snap of the wrist does the 
trick. Bone-crushing power comes off 
a poor second to a flexible wrist and 
a wily brain. 

Once a player has acquired a fair 
degree of control and has leerned to 
use his wrist in stroking, the common 
deceptive plays are not hard to learn. 

The simplest of these plays, yet 
one of the most effective, is the fake 








“he Fake Smash. 





smash. In executing the play, stroke 
as you would for a smash but check 
the racket a moment before contact, 
dropping the bird just over the net. 
Take your stance back of the bird 
and contact it at full reach, a little 
out in front. The natural tendency of 
the opponent will be to hesitate or to 
shift his weight backward. ‘A lon 
windup, with the racket circling si 
of the head and shoulders, will add 
to the deception. 
The oncoming flight in this case 





Bone-crushing power is a poor second 
to a dexterous wrist and a wily brain. 


will be a high clear with the bird 
falling from some height. This gives 
you time to pick out the best spot for 
the placement. A drop to either alley 
is usually the most chéctive. The di- 
rection of the shot may be faked at 
the same time by turning the racket 
face an instant before contact. In the 
illustrations the dotted lines signity 
the faked flight and the solid lines 
the actual flight. 

When the opponent pops the bird 
up close to the net, you can hood- 
wink him with a play quite similar to 
the fake smash. This one is called the 
Drop with Fake Smash. Rush toward 
the net as if to smash. Instead of 
whacking the bird, however, touch it 





lightly with the tip of the racket, 
dropping it close to the net. Here 
again, your opponent will probably 
have a tendency to hesitate or to 


throw his body backward, when he ° 


sees you galloping in. 
The object of the Driven Clear 








The Driven Clear with Fake Drop. 


with Fake Drop is to draw the op- 
ponent toward the net, thereby ex- 
posing the backcourt. If he is fairly 
close to the net it will be sufficient 
to throw him off balance. If he can 
recover in time to reach the bird, the 
chances are that his return will be a 
setup. 

Bring the racket up toward the 
bird somewhat slowly, as if to return 
with a drop, keeping the racket head 
below the wrist. In this position you 
can snap the wrist quickly when you 
see the opponent move or lunge for- 
ward. Clear the net no more than is 
necessary to keep the bird out of the 
opponent’s immediate reach. A high 
clear will give him time to scurry 
back. 

A Drop with Fake Drive may be 
used effectively when receiving a 
short serve that is too low to smash. 
By rushing the bird, you can create 
the impression that you are going to 
return with a drive at or over the 
server's head. The latter will natural- 
ly throw his weight backward. A per- 
fect short shot, barely clearing the 
net and falling quickly after crossing 


£ iy 





The Drop with Fake Drive. 


can then be executed if you are fast 
enough. 

Keep the racket high as you step 
forward, pretending to ae be- 
fore contact, throw the head of the 
racket back from the wrist to check 
its force so that the bird hits it lightly 
and falls just over the net. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Start an argument in California, and likely as «ot you'll get an answer from 
Maine. State an opinion in Seattle, and a boy in Puerto Rico will beg to differ. 
That’s one of the feature attractions of the Readers’ Forum, Scholastic’s All-Amer- 


ican gab-fest of the high school world. 


Literally hundreds of letters drop onto the Forum editor’s desk every month. 
We read them all and publish the best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the 
foot of your letter; but we'll publish only those letters which come to us signed 
with the full names and addresses of their writers. Say what you like about whatever 
you choose—your school and personal problems are particularly weleome. Address 
letters to Readers’ Forum, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


From Puerto Rico 


Dear Forum: 

After the active political campai: 
carried on here in Puerto Rico, the 
voice of public opinion is stronger than 
ever regarding our political status. I 
believe that a good answer to this ques- 
tion can be found if each American will 
give a little attention to establishing a 
better understanding between Puerto 
Rico and the U. S. A. 

Our political problem can be solved 
in two ways: (1) Puerto Rico can se- 
cure its independence through diplo- 
matic methods and can become one 
more nation in the united front of na- 
tions now striving to defend our West- 
ern hemisphere, or (2) Puerto Rico can 
become the 49th state in the American 
Union. 

Each of these ways is a decent meth- 
od of solving the problem of our polli- 
tical status. Although I personally am 
a decided independentist, I would like 
to hear the opinion of my fellow high 
school students in the United States. In 
this way, a kind of memorandum on 
the subject would be built up in the 
columns of Scholastic. The American 
students could decide whether they 
want independence or statehood for our 
island. 

I will be waiting eagerly for nation- 
wide student opinion on this important 
matter. 

Ivan Soler 
Mayaguez High School 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 


Protest Against Cynicism 
Dear Forum: 

As one of the many seniors that ex- 
pect to be graduated this spring, I 
would like to express myself on certain 
questions that vitally concern us. 

We are often times confronted by the 
cynics or defeatists who whisper to 
us, “What are you going to do in the 
future? There is no frontier. Are you 
going to join the army of the un- 
employed?” We must choose between 
heeding these questions and statements 
or carrying on in spite of discourage- 
ments. 

Our physical frontier may be ex- 
hausted, but there are new and greater 
frontiers in the sciences and the arts. 


These fields stretch out before us like 
a vast tundra, unexplored, unexploited. 
We must arm ourselves with the in- 
domitable spirit of a pioneer and pene- 
trate the heavy veil that keeps us from 
finding the key to a more abundant 
life. We must shoulder the responsi- 
bility of making prosperity a common 
thing and peace universal. % 
As we look toward the future, con- 

sidering the adversities that may befall 
us, we must have strength, courage, and 
faith — Yes, faith in ourselves, faith in 
our countrymen, and, above all, faith 
in God. 

H. Charles Moeller 

Schleswig High School 

Schleswig, Iowa. 


More Sports 
Dear Forum: 

Like thousands of high school stu- 
dents I read and enjoy Scholastic very 
much. It is a magazine that covers just 
about everything of interest for young 
people, but great as it is it lacks some- 
thing — something which covers one of 
the greatest fields of entertainment to- 
day, sports. 

Occasionally a sports story or ar- 
ticle has appeared in the pages of 
Scholastic but such articles have been 
few and sparsely distributed. I realize 
that it is a difficult task to present 
timely and up to the minute sports news 
because your magazine is a weekly one 
and cannot keep pace with the rapidly 
moving events. But wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to inaugurate something like a 
“Weekly Sports Summary” or “This 
Week in‘Sports” or perhaps biographies 
and human interest articles on star ath- 
letes. Also sport quizzes would be ‘of 
interest. 

These suggestions could easily be 
presented on female athletics as well as 
male thus making an interesting feature 
for both boys and girls. 

I am confident that a permanent 
sports section would be welcomed by all 
Scholastic readers one and all. 

Valmore J. Provencal 
Laconia High School 
Laconia, N. H. 


(If more readers write us in agree- 
ment on this, we shall try to revise our 
sports coverage.—Ep. ) 
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And More Enthusiasm 


Dear Forum: 

Most people, especially teachers and 
parents, believe that_sports in high 
school are unnecessary, except of course 
in gym. However, I feel that extra- 
curricular sports are an essential part 
of school life. Competitive sports such 
as football, basketball, and hockey train 
boys and girls for competition in execu- 
tive and industrial positions in later 
life. The excitement during a game, the 
thrill of winning, and the good sports- 
manship shown when the game is lost, 
all go to make up character traits which 
are unequalled. 

I do not understand why so little sup- 
port is given to school teams, for I am 
sure if only a little more loyalty were 
shown to these boys and girls they 
would play cleanly and well. : 

Therefore I believe that if teachers, 
parents, and the rest. of the student 
body would show more enthusiasm 
when games are announced and come 
to see them played, the participants in 
turn would not only play well but 
would produce better marks in other 
branches of school. 

Janet Hayes 
Olney High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


No Starving Necessary 


Dear Forum: 

Your article in Scholastic entitled 
“Uncle Sam Takes Stock of His Raw 
Materials” answers many questions 
about the things our United States is 
really depending upon from foreign 
countries. Many people didn’t know 
just what the materials were we needed 
to keep our industry going, but the 
graph showed it clearly. However, one 
rather broad statement you quoted from 
the National Defense Council and the 
War and Navy Departments was, 
“America will not starve or even have 
to ration food in time of war.” What 
will happen when the farmers join the 
army and the enemy destroys some of 
our food? 

Richard Cornelison 
William M. Stewart High School 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


(Our Social Studies Editor offers the 
following facts in reply: During World 
War Number One, America mobilized 
four million men and still increased 
food production so much that we were 
able to feed ourselves and a warring 
Europe, too. This feat required only 
small sacrifices — a slight cutting down 
of consumption of certain articles. Dur- 
ing the first World War, meatless, 
wheatless, and sugarless days were 
more or less voluntary. Present plans 
include the exemption of certain skilled 
farmers from the draft.—Ep. ) 
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MISS BISHOP GROWS OLDER: These six photographs are of Martha Scott as the 
school teacher in the new United Artists film, Cheers for Miss Bishop. They show 
how Ella Bishop grows old in face and figure but stays young in mind and spirit. 
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CHEERS FOR MISS BISHOP. (United 
Artists. Produced -by Richard A. Row- 
land. Directed by Tay Garnett. From 
the Novel Miss Bishop by Bess 
Streeter Aldrich.) 


Martha Scott, who has the title role 
in Cheers for Miss Bishop, is a recent 
comer to the screen. Our Town, the 
movie that made her famous, is still 

laying at third run theaters. In that 
Fin she gave us a real and moving por- 
trait of a small town girl in love. In The 
Howards of Virginia, she co-starred with 
Cary Grant and was not quite so con- 
vineing as a high born Colonial lady 
trying to keep her dignity in the wilder- 
ness. Now, in Cheers for Miss Bishop, 
she’s herself again—an earnest, intelli. 
gent woman, with the small-town tang 
about her s h and manners. And 
she’s at her a 

Cheers for Miss Bishop is the story 
of a teacher’s life. Not only the segment 
of life which she lives between the desk 
and the blackboard. It’s a rich, full- 
bodied story of a many-faceted person. 
Only a few of the scenes take <a in 
the school room. The camera follows 
Miss Bishop down roads where she 
walked with her suitors, into living 
rooms where she chatted with her 
friends, into her own room where she 
fought out her hardest battles and re- 
signed herself to her defeats. 

Ella Bishop enrolled in the first 
Freshman class ever held at Midwest- 
ern, a new, raw college in a small town. 
That was in 1879, when learning for a 
woman, especially in the West, was a 
novel and slightly questionable thing. 
Ella was no blue-stocking. She liked a 
moonlight drive. She had a friend 
named Sam Peters (William Gargan), 


who was eager to be more than a friend. 
But after graduation, when she was of- 
fered a job teadliing Freshman English 
at Midwestern, she put the idea of mar- 
riage on the shelf for the time being, 

lost herself in the lives and prob- 
Pos of. her students. 

For fifty-one years Ella Bisho 
taught at Midwestern, helping the col- 
lege to grow and helping three genera- 
tions of young people to reach for the 
stars. Sam Peters was her faithful friend, 
and that alone, to the end of her days. 
Two other men might have ended her 
spinsterhood. She lost one of these, a 
handsome young lawyer to whom she 
was engaged, to her flirtatious young 
cousin. The other, who wandered into 
her existence late, admitted to her that 
he was already married and that his 
wife refused to release him. 

Nevertheless, Ella had the pleasure of 
bringing up two generations of children 
in her own house. The child of her 
cousin and her first lover became Ella’s 
by adoption. A “niece” and a “grand- 


~ niece” helped to keep Ella young. 


Everlasting youth is a quality which 
every teacher must maintain, even when 
her body grows old. Miss Bishop did 
not find it altogether easy to stay young 
in heart. At one stage in her history, she 
almost failed to keep pace with a grow- 
ing college and a p Been world. For 
awhile, she acted and looked like an 
embittered old maid. But she had an 
Indian summer of ability and happiness. 
When she retired in her 5lst year of 
teaching, she was admired and loved. 
Boys and girls could still come to her 
with their most secret troubles knowin 
she would never be censorious an 
would always be wise. 
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Martha Scott does a splendid job. She 
“eg old acefully and convincingly. 
Assia the ring of sincerity to lines 
peel are not always very good. Every 
member of the cast gives a~ polished 
and satisfying performance. Particularly 
noteworthy are Edmund Gwenn as 
President Corcoran, Rosemary DeCamp 
as the student named Minna Fields, and 
Stirling Holloway as Ella’s unfaithful 
suitor. 
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Short and Sweet 
An English cub reporter was sent out 
on his first assignment, and told to write 
briefly, tersely. He turned in the follow- 
ing: 
uA shocking affair occurred last 7. 
Sir Edward gta’ a guest at Lad Y 
Panmore’s ball, complained of feeling il 
took a highball, his That. his coat, his de- 
parture, no notice of his friends, a taxi, a 
pistol from his pocket and finally his life. 
Nice "chap. Regrets and all that.” 


‘The Spotlight,’’ Robert K. Toaz, Jr. H. 
Huntington Station, Long Tsland, 
e 


Like That 
Father: “It’s a good plan, my dear, to 
think before you speak.’ 
Daughter: “But, Dad, by the time I do 
that, the girls have changed the subject.” 


West Valley H. 8S. News, octhcon Wash, 


LAUGHS 


Peach Dept. 


Wit: I call my girl “Peach.” 

Nit: Why? So sweet? 

Wit: No, She has a heart of stone. 
Central High Register, Omaha, Neb. 


Rude Awakening 


Scoop: “Butch paid me my dime.” 
Droop: “Then pay me my nickel.” 
Scoop: “Wait until I finish the rest of 
my dream.” 
Booker T. Informer, Booker T. Wash. H. S., Dallas, Tex. 
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His Just Dessert 


Waiter: “Did you enjoy your dinner, 
sir?” 

Customer: “Yes, except the dessert, that 
was terrible.” 

Waiter: “Did you have the plum tart or 
the lemon pie?” 

Customer: “I don’t know. Anyhow, it 
tasted like glue.” 

Waiter: “Ah! That was the plum tart, 
sir. The lemon pie tastes like paste.” 

iS ; 
Example 


Teacher: “You know that heat causes 
an object to expand and cold causes it to 


contract. Now, can anyone give me a good 


example?” 
Pupil: “Well, in the summer the days 
are long and in the winter they're short.” 
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WHEN THE STARS STEP OUT, 
IS A FAVORITE 


Pepsi-Cola heads the order with your thirst disappear as that finer 
those who order the best. Flavorful flavor hits the spot! Big help to 
and fresh, Pepsi-Cola is welcomed any party—the big home carton of 
by millions all over America. Feel Pepsi-Cola—pick one up today. 
Pepsi-Cola is made only by Pepsi-Cola Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bottled locally by authorized bottlers from coast to coast. 
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HERE’S A SWELL CHANCE for every High School boy and girl in 
\ the country to have fun. Get together a team from your school and 
enter the Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tournament. There'll be 
prizes and honors galore. And because we’ll have two divisions - boys 


and girls - everyone has a chance to win a handsome, championship 
pin. Your athletic director has all the details. See him now and enter 


your team today. 
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WHOA, THERE-TILLIE! 
STOP HER, JOE! 


Whether or not you’re a Tillie Tiltnose, 
or a Joe Smoothie, you'll make many a 
social slip, unless you have a copy of 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 


Booklet No. 2 


This book—recently published—has a laugh 
on every page, and a social tip in every 
laugh. It’s a running story of the adven- 
tures of a high ool bunch (Central 
High), with . the trimmings (even a 
favorite hangout called Pop's Place) in an 
average American town (Middlevale). 


The manners of the characters aren't 
labelled as good, bad, or indifferent. That 
would spoil the story. But you won't need 
specs to see why Jerry is the most popular 
girl in school, or why Tom is Central's 
pride and joy. They know all the answers— 





How to ask for dates — and get them 

How to dress for, talk to, dance with, and 
introduce dates 

What to wear for school and “special occo- 
sions” 

How to entertain at home 

How to be up-to-date in EVERYTHING 











Get your HOME copy of the BOOKLET 
today! 


80 pages with attractive col- 
ored cover. Only 25c a copy, 
if 10 or more copies are 
ordered by one person. 35c 
for single copies. Cash with 
order. 

SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me copies 
of “Boy Dates Girl’ at 35c each; 10 
copies at 25c each. I enclose $ 
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Drive Your Way Through College! 


Ford Good Drivers League Opens the Door of Oppor- 
tunity to Boys and Girls Who Prove Safe Motorists 


Girls as well as boys will have an 
opportunity this year to win them- 
selves a college education through 
the Ford Good Drivers. League, 
sponsored by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. This announcement .was re- 
cently made by Edsel Ford, Presi- 
dent of the League (See Scholastic, 
Jan. 27, page 35). 

The purpose of the League is to 


This is the drivometer, a device for testing psycho-physical reactions. 


become the national champion. Girls 
will compete in separate divisions. 

Last year.the finals were held at 
the New York World’s Fair. The 
driving tests were divided into three 
parts: skill or maneuver tests; psy- 
cho-physical reaction tests and day 
and night driving tests over specially 
laid out courses. 

The psycho-physical tests alone 


It was one 


of the tests through which competitors in the Ford Good Driving League were put 


last year. The driver operates a stationary car and sees a miniature car respond. 


encourage young Americans to be 
careful and skillful drivers. Any boy 
or girl between the ages of 14 and 18 
can join. An enrollment card for 
membership can be obtained from 
any Ford or Lincoln and Mercury 
dealer, or by writing the Ford Good 
Drivers League, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. 

Afl members receive a member- 
ship card, a membership button, an 
illustrated book “How to Become a 
Skilled Driver,” and full details of 
the nationwide driving contest. A 
total of 98 University Scholarshi 
(49 for boys and 49 for girls) will 
awarded to the 98 state winners. The 
state champions will then be invited 
to Detroit for the national finals this 
coming August. So every boy or girl 
who joins the League has the chance 
to become the driving champior of 
his or her city or state, and may even 


‘ 


consisted of 18 different operations, 
ranging from assembling odd-shaped 
wood blocks (to test mechanical 
aptitude) to handling an instrument 
known as the drivometer. This is a 
special machine which gives the con- 
testant the equivalent of a 50-mile 
road, test in five minutes (see cut). 





AMERICAN MONTH 


Our cover this week celebrates 
“America Month” — the month of 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
days, when we do special honor to 
their memories and to the glorious 
traditions of our country. We know 
of these traditions through books 
—the biographies, stories, poetry, 
plays, that tell us the story of Amer- 
ica since its own first birthday 165 
years ago. To know America 
through books is a priceless experi- 
ence, and one that is yours for ask- 
ing. Read about America during 
“America Month!” 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
ave, énd; Ice, ill; toe, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
‘ibe, Grn, tip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German fi; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid l; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
svilable accented syllables are italicized. 


Algeciras (al-ji-sé-ras), p. 5. 

Beecher, He Ward, p. 30. American 
preacher and lecturer, 1813-1887. 

bombastic (bém-bds-tik), p. 17. Pompous, 
inflated, pretentious. Bombast was origi 
nally the name of a material used tor 
stuffing and padding. 

brevet (bra-vét), p. 20. To raise an offi- 
cer’s rank without increasing his pay. 

complaisant (kém-pld-zant), p. 18. Oblig- 
ing; accommodating. (Not to be con- 
fused with complacent, which means 
self-satisfied. ) 

covenant (kév-a-nant), p. 9. A sole 

‘ compact or agreement. The first 26 ar- 
ticles of the Treaty of Versailles are 
called the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

Dickinson, Anna, p. 30. American reformer 
and lecturer, 1842-1932. 

ethereal (€-thér-é-al), p. 27. Airy; spirit- 
like; celestial. 

euphonious (G-fén-é-is), p. 20. Pleasing in 
sound. 

exuberant (ég-zé-bir-ant), p. 17. Abound- 
ingly fertile; preity overflow- 


ing. 


genealogy (jén-é-dl-6-j6), p. 19. Record of 


a person’s ancestry; pedigree. 

Gough ( g5f), John B., p. 30. American 
temperance lecturer, 1817-1886. 

impromptu (im-prémp-ta), p. 17. Unpre- 
pared; offhand. 

incorporeal (in-kér-pér-é-al), p. 19. Imma- 
terial; without a body. 

peroration ( pér-6-rd-shin ), p- 25. The con- 
cluding part of an oration. 

apes Wendell, p. 30. American orator 
and lecturer, 1811-1884. 

Phoenicians (f6-nish-ans), p. 6. An an- 
cient seafaring people who lived on the 
coast of Syria. 

puncheon (piece). p- 19. A split tree 
trunk used as a flooring or wall board. 

repository (ré-pdz-I-té-ré), p. 18. A store- 
house or storeroom. 

spurious (spé-ré-iis), p. 19. False; coun- 
terfeit. 

stoicism ( std-i-siz’m), p. 18. Austerity; in- 
difference to pain or pleasure. This was 
the attitude taught i the Stoics, a 
school of ancient Greek and Roman 
philosophers. , 

transition (tran-zish-in), p. $1. A passing 
from one place, state & mind, or sub- 
ject to another. 

turbulent (tdr-ba-lant), p. 18. In great 
commotion; violently disturbed. 


Speech Dept. 

Grandmother: “There are two words I 
wish you wouldn’t use. They are ‘rotten’ 
and usy’.” 

Susie Q.: “All right, Gran. What are the 
words?” 

The Curry Chatter, Hurrfeane (W. Va.) B®. 


Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 32) 
well as I do that a class president has 
to dance with everybody.” 

“Yes, I could see what a_ painful 
duty it was!” Betty said sarcastically. 

“Of course, you know I'd rather be 
with you.” Stan was trying hard to keep 
his temper. 

“Oh, me?” Betty put down the maga- 
zine and strolled over to the piano. 
“Poof! You can be with me any old 
time. I’m always around.” 

“Bets —” Stan followed her across 
the room. “Why don’t you keep up your 
music? You could really go places with 
your piano, if you'd practice. Every- 
body says so. And, who knows, maybe 
some day you'd be famous. 

“Why, Stan —” Betty stopped short. 
It was true that she’d practically given 
up her music, even the accompanist job 
with the Glee Club because it took so 
much time away from Stan! 

“And another thing,” Stan went on, 
“I don’t want to be in your way about 
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that, or anything else, ever. And, since 
it'll be years before I—I finish school 
and get set with a job and — so forth, 
maybe — well, we've being going steady 
for a heck of a long time and ——” 

“So you want to call the whole thing 
off?” Betty’s eyes flashed. “Well, so do 
I! Right now! Starting this very min- 
ute! Here, here’s your class ring.” 

“Waitaminute,” Stan objected. “I 
don’t mean —— ” 

“Well, I do!” Betty flung the ring on 
the floor, then grabbed his coat and all 
but threw it at him. 

“Hey, Bets, let’s stop acting like 
movie characters,” Stan said “Let’s ——” 
“NO!” Betty opened the front door. 

For a moment Stan stood there, 
stunned. Then he walked out. 

Betty slammed the door behind him. 
She walked slowly into the living room 
and sat down at the piano. Without 
thinking, she began to play something, 
but when she realized what it was — 
Pll Never Smile Again—she burst into 
tears. 

Next Week: OUT OF CIRCULATION 
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Sam Clemens 
(Concluded from page 30) 
a-bendin’ over — so —fumblin’ in the 
grass, and the ram he was up there at 
the top of the slope, and Smith — Smith 
was a-standin’ there — no, not jest there, 
a little further away —.fifteen foot per- 
haps — well, my grandfather was 
a-stoopin’ way down — so — and the ram 
was up there observing, you know, and 
Smith he . . . (musing) . . . the ram he 
bent his head down, so . . . Smith of 
Calaveras . . . no, no it couldn't ben 
Smith of Calaveras—I remember now 
that he —b’ George it was Smith of 
Tulare County — course it was, I re- 

member it now. 

“Well, Smith he stood just there, and 
my grandfather he stood just here, you 
know, and he was a-bendin’ down just 
so, fumblin’ in the grass, and when the 
old ram see him in that attitude he took 
it fur an invitation — and here he come! 
down the slope thirty mile an hour and 
his eye full of business. You see my 
grandfather's back being to him, and 
him stooping down like that, of course 
he — why sho! it warn’t Smith of Tulare 
at all, it was Smith of Sacramento — my 
goodness, how did I ever come to get 
them Smiths mixed like that—why, Smith 
of Tulare was jest a,nobody, but Smith 
of Sacramento — why the Smiths of Sac- 
ramento come of the best Southern 
blood in the United States; there warn’t 
ever any better blood south of the line 
than the Sacramento Smiths. Why look 
here, one of them married a Whitaker! 
I reckon that gives you an idea of the 
kind of society the Sacramento Smiths 
could ’sociate around in; there ain’t no 
better blood than that’ Whitaker blood. 
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ae at Mariar Whitaker — there 
was a girl for you! Little? Why yes, she 
was little, but what of that? Look at the 
heart of her — had a heart like a bullock 
— just as good and sweet and lovely and 
generous as the day is long; if she had a 
thing and you wanted it, you could 
have it—have it and welcome; why 
Mariar Whitaker couldn’t have a thing 
and another person need it and not get 
it — get it and welcome. She had a glass 
eye, and she used to lend it to Flora 
Ann Baxter that hadn’t any, to receive 
company with; well, she was pretty 
large, and it didn’t fit; it was a number 
seven, and she was excavated for a four- 
teen, and so that eye wouldn’t lay still; 
every time she winked it would turn 
over. It was a beautiful eye and set her 
off admirable, because it was a lovely 
pale blue on the front side—the side 
you look out of — and it was gilded on 
the back side; didn’t match the other 
eye, which was one of them browny- 
yellery eyes and tranquil and quiet, you 
know, the way that kind of eyes are; 





but that warn’t any matter—they worked 
together all right and plenty picturesque. 
When Flora Ann winked, that blue and 
gilt eye would whirl over, and the other 
oné stand still and as soon as she be- 
gun to get excited that hand-made eye 
would give a whirl and then go on 
a-whirlin’ and a-whirlin’ faster and fas- 
ter, and a-flashin’ first blue and then 
yaller and then blue and then yaller, 
and when it got to whizzing and flash- 
ing like that, the oldest man in the 
world couldn’t keep up with the expres- 
sion on that side of her face. Flora Ann 
Baxter married a Hogadorn. I reckon 
that lets you understand what kind of 
blood she was — old Maryland Eastern 
Shore blood; not a better family in the 
United States than the Hogadorns. 


“e 
Suny — that’s Sally Hogadorn — ps | 
married a missionary, and they went o 


’ carrying the good news to the cannibals 


out in one of them way-off islands round 
the world in the middle of the ocean 
somers, and they et her; et him too, 
which was irregular; it warn’t the cus- 
tom to eat the missionary, but only the 
family, and when they see what they 
had done they was dreadful sorry about 
it, and when the relations sent down 
there to fetch away the things they said 
so — said so right out — said they was 
sorry, and ‘pologized, and ‘said it 
shouldn’t happen again, said ‘twas an 
accident. 

“Accident! now that’s foolishness; 
there ain’t no such thing as an accident; 
there ain’t nothing happens in the world 
but what’s ordered just so by a wiser 
Power than us, and it’s always fur a 
good purpose; we don’t know what the 
good purpose was, sometimes — and it 
was the same with the families that was 
short a missionary and his wife. But that 
ain’t no matter, and it ain’t any of our 
business; all that concerns us is that it 
was a special providence and it had a 
good intention. 

“You look at my Uncle Lem — what 
do you say to that? That’s all I ask you 
— you just look at my Uncle Lem and 
talk to me about accidents! It was like 
this: one day my Uncle Lem and his 
dog was downtown, and he was a-lean- 
in’ up against a scaffolding — sick, or 
drunk, or somethin’ — and there was an 
Irishman with a hod of bricks up the 
ladder along about the third story, and 
his foot slip and down he come, 
bricks and all; and hit a stranger fair 
and square and knocked the ever last- 
ing aspirations out of him; he was ready 
for the coroner in two minutes. Now 
then people said it was an accident. 

“Accident! there warn’t no accident 
about it; ’twas a special providence, and 
had a mysterious, noble intention back 
of it. The idea was to save that Irish- 
man. If the stranger hadn’t been there 











that Irishman would have been killed. 


The le said ‘special providence — 
sho! the was there — why didn’t the 
Irishman fall on the dog? Why warn’t 


the dog app’inted?’ Fur a mi ood 
raat! he dog. would ‘a’ ne 
a-coming; you can’t depend on no dog 
to c out a special providence. You 
couldn't hit a dog with an [rishman be- 
cause — lemme see, what was that dog’s 
name... (musing) . . . oh, yes, Jasper 
— and a mighty good dog too; he wa'n't 
no common dog, he wan't no mongrel; 
he was a composite. A pe aa dog 
is a dog that’s made up of all the valu- 
able qualities that’s in the dog breed — 
kind of a dicate; and a mongrel is 
made up of the riffraff that’s left over. 
That Jasper was one of the most won- 
derful dogs you ever see. Uncle Lem 
‘ot him oft the Wheelers. Ain’t no better 

lood south of the line than the 
Wheelers. 

“Well, one day Wheeler was a-med- 
itating and dreaming around in the 
carpet factory and the machinery made 
a snatch at him and first you know he 
was a-meandering all over that factory, 
from the garret to the cellar, and every- 
where, at such another gait as— why, 
you couldn’t even see him; you could 
only hear him whiz when he went by. 
Well, you know a person can’t go 
through an experience like that and ar- 
rive back home the way he was when 
he went. No, Wheeler got wove up into 
thirty-nine yards of best  three-ply 
carpeting. The widder was sorry, she 
was uncommon sorry, and loved him 
and done the best she. could fur him 
in the circumstances, which was un- 
usual. She took the whole piece — thirty- 
nine yards—and she wanted to give 
him proper and honorable burial, but 
she couldn’t bear to roll him up; she 
took and spread him out full length, 
and said she wouldn’t have it any other 
way. She wanted to buy a tunnel for 
him but there wasn’t any tunnel for sale, 
so she boxed him in a beautiful box and 
stood it on the hill on a pedestal twenty- 
one foot high, and so it was monument 
and grave together, and economical — 
sixty foot high — you could see it from 
everywhere — and she painted on it “To 
the loving memory of thirty-nine yards 
best three-ply carpeting containing the 
mortal remainders of Millington CG. 
Wheeler go thou and do likewise.’” 

At this point the historian’s voiee be- 
gan to wobble and his eyelids to droop 
with weariness, and he fell asleep; and 
so from that ar to this we are still in 
Bo pentte we don’t know whether the 
old grandfather ever got the ten-cent 
piece out of the grass. 


From Mark Twain in Eruption, edited 
by Bernard DeVoto. — by permis- 
sion of Harper and Brothers. 
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Personal Problems 


(Concluded from page 31) 
cides what his dreams mean, not a 
dream-book with its standardized and 
code-like, explanations. 

The basic meaning of a dream is best 
discovered when the dreamer under ex- 
pert guidance takes each element in his 
dream and relates it to experiences 
which he has had in the real world, to 
events of the day before, to expected 
happenings of the future, and to any 
other real thoughts and feelings that 
may have the slightest possible connec- 
tion with the dream. 

People work off their- feelings in 
many different ways. Some do so 
through oy s. a poem, a song, a pic- 
ture. Others find conversations with an 
intimate friend helpful. But the univer- 
sal creative outlet, the safety valve of 
all humanity— is the dream. As a 
quaint Chinese proverb has it: “What 
is pent up in the deepest recesses of the 
heart, sneezes itself out in the dream.” 








“Enjoymg 
the Arts’ 


Five experts in modern criticism 
have joined their efforts in this pub- 
lication to increase student enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the arts. 
Each essay is written in a clear, 
easily comprehended style. And the 
five essays combined constitute a 
course in appreciation which will 
teach the indifferent student to 
draw pleasure from the works of art 
around him. 
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IF WISHES WERE HORSES 


If you could make a wish and have it 
come true, what would you ask for? Better 
think twice before you answer because we're 
not fooling. If you're lucky, you may get 
your wish on a radio program called “Your 
Dream Has Come True’ (Sunday, 5:30, 
NBC-Red). The idea of the program is to 
play fairy godmother to people who have 
cherished some pet dreams they've never 
been able to realize. For example, one man 


_had dreamed of sailing down the Missis- 


sippi ever since he had read of Mark 
Twain’s adventures. A cowboy out West 
needed an outfit to compete in a rodeo. 
A woman in a small town asked for money 
to repair the old homestead. Several young- 
sters, with an eye to the practical, re- 
quested a chance to sing on the program. 
Every application is investigated and, 
wherever possible, the wish is granted amid 
much hocus-pocus and dramatic fanfare. 
It’s a harmless way to spend a half-hour if 
you're inclined to be sentimental. 


PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN 


Some wag, remarking on Lincoln’s tower- 
ing height, once asked how long a man’s 
legs should be. With a twinkle in his eye 
Lincoln replied, “I've always figured a 
man’s legs should be just long enough to 
reach the ground!” 

Lincoln was noted for his humor. He 
could take a joke as well as give one. It*is 
this lovable, ora side that is portrayed 
in “Honest Abe,” a series of programs 
dealing with the early life of the great 
American. The script is written by E. P. 
Conkle, author of the play, Prologue to 
Glory. Middleton, who appeared as 
Mr. Lincoln in the New York World’s Fair 
production, American Jubilee, has the title 
role. The part of Mary Todd is played by 
Muriel Kirkland, who created the role in 
the Broadway play, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 


Tune in CBS some Saturday morning at © 


9:30 for a half-hour of good entertain- 
ment. 


RIDING THE RAILS 


Ray Kelly, Chief of NBC’s Sound Effects, 
has turned saaey Jones. We found him the 
other day tearing down the tracks at six 
miles an hour. The noise was terrific. Final- 
ly he slowed down his unruly locomotive to 
inquire, “Want to take a ride?” He was 
seated on a high stool behind a big, black 
contraption that reminded me of an old- 
fashioned parlor organ. Instead of keys it 
contained an instrument board of buttons, 
gauges, and levers. Engineer Kelly pointed 
to several metal tanks of compressed air. 
“By press ita Sage cy buttons I release air 
in those When amplified, the sound 
approximates the roar of a locomotive go- 


ing at different speeds.” 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard) 
—GRETTA BAKER 
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Leaders vs. ‘Fuehrers’ 


An Editorial 


T is an accident that the birth- 

days of the two greatest Amer- 
icans fall within ten days of each 
other. For few will dispute that 
Washington and Lincoln are our 
greatest, though fortunately there 
is no need for argument as to which 
should have preeminence. They 
were men of differing tempera- 
ments and abilities, each peculiarly 
fitted for the challenge of his time, 
yet each in his own way sworn to one deathless 
passion — the dream of a great republic, “con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 

But it is no accident that these men existed, nor 
that others of lesser stature but equal devotion 
have spangled the pages of our history for three 
hundred years. We sometimes hear people sigh 
that the great men are all dead. But that is an 
illusion. We are too near to our own times. Few 
of us would have recognized greatness had we 
lived around the corner from Leonardo da Vinci 
or Francis Bacon. Time will sort them out. It is 
true that there sometimes seem to be long barren 
stretches in a nation’s life when the run of public 
men are of small calibre — the period from Jackson 
to Lincoln, for instance, or between Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt. But while statesmanship may 
not have flourished then, the vitality of the popula- 
tion was pouring into other fields, and great men 
were leaving their imprint on art and literature, 
science and invention, business and industry, 
education and religion — Emerson and Whitman, 
Morse and Edison, Whistler and Louis Sullivan, 
Carnegie and J. J. Hill, Robert E. Lee, Horace 
Mann, William James, and Phillips Brooks. 

In this fiery crucible of the 1940's, when the 
destiny of civilization for decades, perhaps for 
centuries, is being smelted out, it is important for 
us Americans to look back and study our great 
men, our builders of democracy, our heroes of 
progress, that we may clearly grasp and hold fast 
to the sources of our national faith. It is important 
because we are confronted with ruthless aggres- 
sors who have a philosophy of their owa which 
they boast will sweep out the “rubbish of democ- 
racy” like chaff. 


These totalitarians lay claim to 
great men too. They assert, in fact, 
that there is one and only one great 
man in their system to whom they 
owe allegiance. “Believe, obey, 
fight!” chant the Fascists as they 
bow down before the flesh-and- 
blood idols of their Duces and their 
Fuehrers. These titles mean “lead- 
er,” and the Nazis have made it 
the chief catchword of their doc- 

trine. The “Fuehrer-Prinzip,” or “Principle of 
Leadership,” they call it. By a mystical hocus- 
pocus not very different from the old “Divine 
Right of Kings,” the “Leader” of the State has 
pushed God Himself off His throne, and usurped 
the lives and consciences of every man, woman, 
and child. And in his wake march a horde of little 
Fuehrers claiming to be a new aristocracy. 

Now “leader” is an old and honorable word in 
democratic nations. From our legislatures and po- 
litical parties to our churches, clubs, corporations, 
unions, and sports we seek and call for leadership. 
Countless commencement orators have told high 
school and college graduates that their special 
privileges and advanced training have made them 
leaders. Shall we allow the minions of the new 
gangsterism to seize and corrupt this noble word? 

What, then, are the marks of leaders in a democ- 
racy that distinguish them from the Fuehrers and 
the Duces? Here they are the servants, not the 
masters, of their fellow men. Here they are not 
self-appointed dictators for life, but pilots chosen 
for a stated term by the votes and confidence of 
the people. They are subject to every criticism that 
a free press and free speech can invent. They are 
the product of the same experiences and education 
as those they represent, perhaps superior in skill or 
foresight, but not in birth or force. They voice the 
needs and aspirations of their neighbors. They 
symbolize what every man may hope to be. They 
propose and carry out policies that express the will 
of the majority. They need no private armies or 
concentration camps to keep themselves in power. 

George Washington could have been King of 
the United States. He refused and became our first 
President because he was the leader of a democ- 
racy. 
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ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


author, lecturer, and critic 


STARRING ACTORS 
LIKE THESE: 


RAYMOND MASSEY 
HELEN HAYES 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
LORETTA YOUNG 
WALTER HUSTON 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 
PHILIP MERIVALE 
NANCY KELLY 
CLAUDE RAINS 
| CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


CAVALCADE 
OF AMERICA 


Presented by 


GU POND 


M6 5 par ore 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVE. 


7:30 Eastern T. 7:30 Mountain T. 
6:30 Central T. 630 Pacific T. 


Selected NBC Red and Bive Network Statiois 


++ a * * 


“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 
now can be bought for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
prices, may be obtained from Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
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ARE PUPILS PEOPLE? 
Scholastic thinks so. That's why Scholastic is.a large magazine (at the same 


price as other classroom periodicals) with the space to include, as an extra 
value, a large weekly section devoted to YOU AND YOUR LIFE. 


”~ 


YOUR SOCIAL AFFAIRS are covered in humorous entertain- 
ing style in the “Boy dates Girl” series. And behind the laughs 
you find lots of tips on what it takes to be a poised, interesting, 


popular person. 


YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS Ore discussed by George Law- 
ton — a trained psychologist in one of the nation’s largest high 
schools — who invites you to ask his advice about those per- 
sistent problems that worry you. 


YOUR JOB - - ; Where to look for it . . . how to find what 
you're best suited +6 ..> has the attention ‘of R. H. Mathewson 
whose exclusive job— - ith us and the state of Connecticut — 
is how to put high »<ho.! pupils in jobs where they'll be suc- 
cessful and happy. . 


YOUR OPINIONS can be aired in our Readers’ Forum. You 
can tell the rest of the high school world what you think and 
why. You can see what your ideas look like in print, and read 
letters from other pupils who agree or disagree. 


YOUR SPORTS are covered in frequent articles written by 
a trained sports-writer on the staff of Scholastic Coach — our 
magazine for high school coaches and athletic directors. 


YOUR LEISURE-TIME gets attention in our movie and radio 
reviews, and in our articles on hobbies and how to ride them. 


YOUR TALENTS in creative writing and the arts are re- 
warded in the annual Scholastic Awards. with appa 
thousands of dollars of prizes, and public display in the Fine 
Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute, and the larger depart- 
ment stores throughout the nation. 


There’s always sure to be something right down your alley in SCHOLASTIC. - 





ENGLISH CLASS EDITION - : SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION - ONLY 50c 
COMBINED EDITION (ENGLISH PLUS SOCIAL STUDIES) ONLY 65¢_ 


SUBSCRIBE THROUGH YOUR TEACHER 


A BIG ISSUE EVERY WEEK 














